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PREFACE. 



This volume is a literal translation of a German 
work of great celebrity, carefully revised by a 
clergyman of the Church of England, with the 
addition of a few interesting extracts and anec- 
dotes, distinguished by an asterisk. This work, it 
is hoped,t may be serviceable, both to the student 
and the man of letters : to the latter, as a book of 
reference, and as a compendious review of dis- 
cursive reading ; to the former, as a well-drawn 
outline for the dear arrangement of future stores, 
or, as ''the leading-strings" of History, for his 
early guidance. Still, though an outline, this is 
not a bare skeleton. Frequent notices of inven- 
tions, arts, and sciences, serve as flowers and fruit 
to this Tree of History ; and will in some degree 
account for its extensive circulation in Germany, 

where it has gone through twenty-four edition&^^Ti^ 
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lY PREFACE. 

is adopted in almost every school. In this trans- 
lation, the strength and the spirit of the original 
is not sacrificed to mere fluency or el^ance of 
expression: still, in respect of that perspicuity 
which is so essential to rivet the attention of youth, 
this work will not prove defident ; and should it be 
as extensively used in England as in Grermany, I 
shall be satisfied that I have rendered no littie 
assistance in the diffusion of useful knowledge. 

Charles Theomartyr Stafford. 

Afifia, Jmmary 1. 1850. 
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Marathon. 
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lamis under Thmistocles. 
479. Defeat of the Persians on the same day at Plattea and 
Mycale. 
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B.C. 
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Plato, and Alcibiades. 
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Ninth Persecution of the Christians. 
Tenth Persecution of the Christians. 

The misgovemment of the Roman Empire in- 
vites the attacks of barbarous hordes from 
Germany. 
Rome invaded by the Goths. 
Rome invaded by the Alemanni and Marco- 

mannL 
Rome invaded by the Huns and Alares. 
Rome invaded by the Goths under Alaric. 
Vandals and Suevi settle in Spain. 
Rome taken by Alaric. 

Kingdom of the Visigoths founded in Spain by 
WaUia. 
oS Settlement of the Franks under Pharamond in 
« Gaul. 

Invasion of Gaul by the Huns under Attila. 

Vandals under Genseric sack Rome. 

Rome taken by Odoacer, king of the Heruli. 
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Italy. 
Lombards invade Italy. 
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Mahometans. 
Difiusion of Mahometanism and rbe of the Arabian 

power. 
AJexandria taken by the Arabians and the Alexan- 
drian Library destroyed. 
Spain conquered by the Moors and Arabs. 
Defeat of the Moorbh army near Tours by Charles 

Martel. 
Frank Empire founded by Charlemagne. 
Frank Empire divided into France, Germany, and 

North Italy. 
Henry, " the Town Builder,** king of Grermany. 
Otho the Great unites Italy to the G^nnan Empire. 
The Turks invade the Eastern Empire. 
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1073. Pope Greffory VIL Inyestiture of Bishops. Celi- 
bacy. Henry IV. of Grermany. 
1095—1250. The Crusades. 
1200. Commerce flourishes in Venice and Glenoa. 
1298. Eastern Enipire attacked by Othman, founder of the 

Ottoman Empire. 
1302. The Mariner's Compass known in Europe. 
1330. Gunpowder was introduced into Europe. 
1402. The Turkish Sultan Bajazet defeated by Tamerlane. 
1441. Printing discovered at Mentz by Faust and Gutten- 

burg. 
1453. Constantinople taken by the Turks. Greeks take 

refuge in Italy. 
1453. Henry of Portugal studies geography and maritime 

discovery on the western coast of Afirica. 
1492. Columbus discovers America. 
1498. Passage hj the Cape to the East Lidies discovered. 
1517. Beformation in (^ermany. Luther. Melancthon. 

Zwingie in Switzerland. Charles Y. king of Spain 

and emperor of Germany. 
1517. Watches mvented. 
1540. The Jesuits : a society in aid of the Roman Catholic ■ 

religion founded by Ignatius Loyola. 

1588. Destruction of the Spanish Armada. 

1589. Henry IV. of France. 

1600. HoUand successful in the East Indies. 

1618—1648. The Thirty Years' War, weakening Spain and 
Austria, and increasing the power of France and 
Sweden, under Gustavus Adolphus. Protestants 
gain equal rights with the Roman Catholics. 

1618. Cofiee, Sugar, Tea, and Tobacco generally intro- 
duced. 

1643 — 1715. Lewis XIV. Rise of France and its decline. 
Frederic William the First of Brandenburg. 

1689 — 1725. Peter the Great of Russia. Sweden subdued 
under Charles XII. Battle of Pultowa, 1709. 

1740. Frederic n. of Prussia. Maria Theresa of Austria. 

1756 — 1763. Seven Years' War ; France weakened, Prus- 
sia respected. England, mistress of the sea, gains 
great conquests in the East Indies and N. America. 

1768. Captain Cook. Australia discovered. 

1776. Independence of the United States. Washington 
and Franklin. Catherine 11. of Russia weakens 
the power of the Turks. 
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A.D. 

1789. French Revolution begins. 

1793. Lewis XYL and his queen murdered. 

1800. Buonaparte general, and in 1804 emperor. 

1811. Great French Empire, comprising France, Italy, 

Switzerland, States of the Bhine, Holland, Spain, 

and north of Germany. 
1612. Napoleon*s reyerses in Kussia. 

1813. Battle of Leipsic. 

1814. Entrance of the allied })owers of England, Russia, 

and Germany into Paris. Napoleon deposed and 
placed in Elba. Lewis XYIII. Peace witn France. 

1815. Escape of Napoleon from Elba to Paris. New pre- 

parations of the Allies. Napoleon defeatea at 
Waterloo, and sent to St. Helena, where he dies, 
1821. Peace. 
1818. Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. Allies leave France. 

1820. Disturbances in Spain, Portugal, Naples, and Sicily. 

1821. Greeks revolt agamst the Turks. 

1827. English, French, and Russians bum the Turkish 

fleet at Navarino. 

1828. Russian-Turkish war ended 

1829. By the peace of Adrianople. 

1880. Charles X. of France dethroned. Lotus FhiUppe 
king. Revolt of the Belgians. 
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CHAPTER L 

ON HISTORY. 



The generations that have passed away have 
comprised an infinite variety of characters, illus- 
trious for their good and evil deeds, and for every 
vicisdtude of fortune. This world has been the 
scene of memorable achievements; the rise and 
fall of mighty empires, the wild re^ons that have 
been colonised and cultivated by the industry of 
man, and the flourishing cities overthrown by his 
violence, astound us as we trace the mysterious 
links that form one chain of causes and effects. 
Many arrangements in our present economy, both 
civil and domestic, were unknown to our fore- 
fathers; many an improvement in agriculture, 
manufactures, and the fine arts, now in general 
use, have been developed and brought to per^ 
fection only by slow degrees. Now, it is the 
province of History to transmit an account of 
such only of these characters, customs, and events 
as ai:e most important; for, to record tbeaa ^ 
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were neither practicable nor usefuL Already we 
are provided irith an immense mass of matter 
well worthy of stndy^ and of real importance; 
and here we would explain^ that we term every 
thing important that has ezerted an extensive 
influence for good or for evil, whether the main- 
spring of action was apparently trivial, or itself 
the result of combined causes. 



CHAR 11. 

THE CBEATION OP THE WOBLD. 

B.C. In the beginning Grod created the heaven and 
^^^' the earth ; but the earth was void and without 
form : land and water were undivided : no plant 
nor living thing had yet existence. And on this 
subject obviously the historian can but refer to 
the Book of Grenesis. The following account 
is translated only to preserve the integrity of the 
original, and strikingly to exemplify the incon- 
sistencies into which even an enlightened mind 
is betrayed, when it attempts to go beyond the 
revelations of Holy Writ : — 

'' Gradually the land and water divided: under- 
** mined by subterranean fires, vast depths were 
** formed, and waters collecting made the sea. 
<' Hard or hardened bodies, reptiles now petrified, 
** fishes and sea plants subsided in successive 
^ strata. Bocks rose up, which, like the bones 
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'^ of the human body^ formed the framework of ^»> 
*' the earth, and solid land gathered round it. 
" Hiese rockfl served as bulwarks, that no tempest 
^' nor incursion of the sea could entirely detach 
^^ the earth from them. At last, a hurricane from 
<< the south-west gave our earth its present form, 
f' The soil was torn away from the southern hemi- 
sphere; and only here and there could rocks 
resist, and they now form promontories stretch- 
ing far into the sea : the greater part of the soil 
" was carried to the north-east'' 

The present form is, however, by no means 
imperishable, nor doomed to last without a change. 
It is undergoing changes in many parts even at 
the present hour. The higher grounds are con- 
tinually sinking, while the lower rise. The sea 
encroaches upon the land, and, in its turn, re- 
treats and leaves dry ground. Then mighty re- 
volutions are effected by earthquakes; such as the 
fiimous earthquake of Lisbon on the 1st of No- 
vember, A.D. 1756, which not only destroyed the 
city, but laid waste the surrounding country. 



CHAP. III. 

CREATION OP LIVING CBEATURE8. 

The earth having thus acquired solidity, was b.c. 
endowed by its Creator with a generative ^^^t"^^^^' 

B 2 
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B.C. producing every variety of herb, moss, grass, 
^^^^* plant, vegetable, shrub, and tree. Then God 
created living creatures, and every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth ; beasts of the forest 
and the plidn, birds of the air, and fishes of the 
sea, each created of its kind to multiply after 
its kind. And when all things had been created 
ready for the use of man, God create man him- 
self, gifted with powers of mind to become lord 
of the creation: ^Mn the image of God created 
He him.'' In the beginning, one pair of human 
creatures were created, Adam and Eve, who were 
placed in a garden, rich in productions and natural 
beauty, called Paradise. From this one pair are 
descended all nations and races that people the 
earth, however widely they may differ in colour, 
form, habits, advantages, or mental power. 



CHAP. IV. 

PRIMITIVE HABITS, AS POETS HAVE CONJEC- 
TURED — PASTORAL LIFE AND THE CHASE. 

B.C. Man, at the beginning, subsisted on the spon- 
^^^^' taneous productions of the earth, without any 
necessity for labour. As to clothing, man, in his 
state of innocence, had none; afterwards leaves 
and skins of animals. His dwelling-place was 
some shady tree or cavern. But with sin came 
the curse of labour. Fallen man has no doom of 
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inactivity ; he has duties and wants that tend to b.c. 
develope the powers of his body, and to discipline ^^^^' 
the talents of his mind. Man is called on to 
labour, to think, to learn, and to invent. The 
great phenomena of nature, thunder, storm, and 
flood, one can imagine, were the first to excite his 
attention, and reflection prompted him to action. 
Wisdom, however, has no more powerful ally than 
Necessity.* Necessity compelled man to defend 
himself from the attacks of wild beasts, and thus 
brought some kind of weapon into requisition; 
these were, therefore, among the earliest inven- 
tions, and, doubtless, extremely rude at first, such 
as the branch of a tree, a young sapling, or a 
sharpened stone, which, gradually, they learnt the 
art of forming into dubs, lances, and slings. While 
men were in the habit of killing or ensnaring 
wild animals, we can easily imagine they soon 
tasted the flesh, either from want of other food, 
or from a natural longbg, and probably found it 
so good, that their weapons of defence were soon 
used also for attack, as in hunting. The habits 
of the chase would soon show that some animals 
had less ferocity than others, and were more 
easily domesticated; these the hunter tamed 
and fed ; and, seeing that animals could provide 
both food and clothing, the hunters soon became 
herdsmen. Wherever the herdsmen happened to 
settle, if food failed, it was easy to break up a 
mere encampment of tents — the earliest form of 

* From Horace, Satires, b. i. sat. 3. lines 98-102. 
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B. c. artificial dwellings — and to move onwards in 
^^^^^' quest of fresh pastures. Such tribes of wander- 
ing herdsmen were called Nomades; and even at 
the present day many tribes are found, more espe- 
cially in Asia, who follow the same wandering 
course of life. 



CHAP. V. 

DAWN OF CIVILISATION^ — AGRICULTURE. 

B.C. The wild life of the hunter, and the restless 
* wanderings of dhepherd tribes, were by no means 
favourable to the development of the many bril- 
liant and varied talents divinely implanted in man. 
The first decisive step in the advancement of the 
human race was the discovery of agriculture. 
Necessity was the mother of these inventions, 
probably made in different parts of the world at 
the same time. Under the impulse and guidance 
of his Creator, observing and reflecting man soon 
learnt to plant seed in the ground, and expect a 
crop in due season. We know not, it is true, 
the authors of these discoveries, though they are 
deserving of honour as the greatest benefactors 
of the human race ; for agriculture would natu- 
rally introduce securer methods of constructing 
houses, and an improved domestic economy, besides 
uniting men into societies, all attended with a 
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most beneficial influence, ^he agricultural sys- u.c. 
tem of early times, no doubt, was very imperfect ; ^^^^^ 
the plough, the harrow, the sickle, and the many 
implements now in general use, were unknown to 
the first who tilled the ground The manufacture 
of these implements in the perfection in which 
they now exist, was the result of gradual improve- 
ment; and there are yet many nations among 
whom, if not totally unknown, they are still but 
in a very imperfect state. In our coimtry, too, 
invention has a wide sphere for its eneigies ; 
and in every branch of agricultural science a much 
higher point may be attained by making fair use 
of the talents committed to our charge. 



CHAP. VI. 

BREAD — BEER — WINE. 



The system of bread-making at the present day b.c. 
consists in kneading the flour produced by .grind- ^^^^* 
ing corn. This practice, however, was unknown 
to the ancients. At first they ate the natural 
grain, as we eat &uit; then they learnt to soften 
it in water, and boiled it to a *pulp : it was also a 
common custom to wash the com and eat it with- 
out further preparation. One of the most impor- 
tant inventions that must have preceded the baking 

B 4 
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▲. D. of bread are millS; which ore absolutely necessary 
^ '^^ to procure meal. It is true that Moses was ac- 
quainted with the mill; but these were merely 
hand-millsy requiring manual labour. Water- 
mills were not invented till the commencement of 
the Christian era, and windmiUs have only been 
known since the year a.d. 1100. The more 
scientific construction of mills has been attained 
within these last two hundred years^ and there is 
still much room for improvement In ancient 
times, when mills were unknown, the flour was 
neither so pure nor so fine. The Greeks and 
Bomans made their flour into a kind of meal pulp, 
which formed part of their daily food. The 
Israelites kneaded the flour into dough, mixed it 
with leaven, and made flat thin cakes, baked 
sometimes among the embers, and sometimes 
between hot stones, as with rude tribes at the 
present day. Another very general use of com 
now is to make beer ; but this conmiodity is of 
much later invention. Wine was, no doubt, 
known much earlier than beer; though it is 
rdated of our remotest ancestors, more than 2000 
years ago, that a kind of wine had been distilled 
from roasted barley. There is scarcely a people 
upon earth that has remained contented with 
water as their exclusive beverage. 
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CHAP. VIL 
FIRE — THE SMITH — EARLY ARCHITECTX7RE. 

Fire is a blessing which long was unknown to b.c. 
the ancients^ as to many barbarous nations at the ^^^^^ 
present hour. Ignition by lightning and the fire 
smouldering in the touchwood of a rotten trunks 
made^ perhaps, the first tinder, in which some 
observing character endeavoured to preserve a 
spark. In some tribes, two pieces of dried wood 
rubbed together might have been the means of 
producing fire* This discovery was of the utmost 
importance and benefit to mankind. Men were 
now enabled to make their food more agreeable 
and digestible, as also to form cooking utensils, 
involving the discovery of earthen vessels. Next, 
men learned the use of metals, and the art of 
melting and refining and rendering metals malle- 
able. In the earliest ages, however, iron was not 
the metal in most general use^ but copper. The 
art of the smith then arose from a combination 
of favourable circumstances ; and, gradually, tools 
were adapted to the various exigencies of life, 
conducing to a bolder and a more durable style of 
architecture. In Babylon, and more especially 
in Egypt, stone building was brought to the 
greatest perfection; and immense edifices still 
remain, more than 4000 years old, exciting ev^w 
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B.C. 



now the wonder of the world. In point of beauty, 
^^^^' however, the most celebrated builiUngs are those 
of the Greeks, the works of ages preceding and 
cotemporary with the Christian era ; most exqui- 
site specimens of art, from which lessons in archi- 
tecture have been derived both by past and present 
generations. 



CHAP. vm. 

LANGUAGB— A CUBIOUS BUT FANCIFUL THEORY 
OF ITS ORIGIN AND FORMATION. 

*-c. The following theory is not given as a fact, but 
only as a specimen of the strange fancies of those 
who do not pero^ve that language is a p£t of 
the Creator, modified by the various d^rees of 
talent, and the various circumstances of the human 
race: — 

** The first result of the expansion of man's 
** mind was language. The sensations of pain, 
*y pleasure, wonder, and fear, drew forth involun- 
^^ tary exclamations, dmilar perhaps to those of 
^ animals, and like the interjections * Ha I' ' Oh !* 
** These expressions of man's feelings were the 
** earliest form of language. Men heard the cries 
^ of animals and imitated them ; man heard the 
« rolUng of the thunder, the howling of the wind, 
^ the roaring of the sea, and the gentle murmur- 
*f ings of liUs and rivulets, and made similar sounds 
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** by the organs of speech* Man further disco- a-c 
** vered a sympathy between the sensations of the *^^^ 
*^ eye and those of the ear. What was dazzling 
^* in colour and sharp or shrill in sound produced 
« on the organs of each a sunilar impression, and 
** therefore they were expressed by a similar 
sound. Thus was the formation of language 
more or less affected by the surrounding objects 
and scenery, and the thoughts they awakened ; 
^^ for man's thoughts were naturally in sympathy 
« with the sensible impressions deLd fZ^the 
^' objects with which man was in daily contact" 

We can know nothing of the language of our first 
parents. The most ancient language which is at 
present known is the Hebrew, as seen in the books 
of Moses ; and this must differ widely from the lan- 
guage of Adam and Eve. Even the old (rerman, 
as it was spoken and written only a thousand years 
ago, in our fatherland, we have considerable diffi- 
culty in understanding ; and at least 3000 years 
must have elapsed l)etween Moses and the first 
created beings. Besides, Moses did not live in 
the land of our first parents ; for, as mankind multi- 
plied, and one tribe pressed upon another, necessity 
compelled them to migrate to different parts of 
the earth. Therefore, as they became acquainted 
with different objects in different lands, making ~ 
new discoveries and adopting new customs, we 
txmnot be surprised that all these varieties, added 
to the innovations of time, caused languages to 
divide into such a mmiber of branches, thai tV^t^^ 
can with di^oalty be traced to t\ie -^^AX^tii ^Xi&tcu 
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It is also very remarkable how all these countless 
languages, with all their countless words, are 
made up by the combinations of about twenty- 
four letters ; and yet with what certainty, clear- 
ness, and euphony, do these words adapt them- 
selves to thoughts, and with how powerful an 
instrument do they furnish the orator in moving 
the passions and feelings o£ his hearers* 



CHAP, IX. 

government: the patriarchal, monarch- 
ical, AND OTHER FORMS. 

B.C. While agriculture was yet in its infancy, it 
^^^^* became the custom for families to congregate and 
form towns and villages; and as the father of 
>each fiimily now regulates his household, so was 
it then found necessary to appoint some person to 
regulate the affidrs of each society, and, undertak- 
ing the duties of father of a family, to direct and 
govern on a more extended scale. Without some 
Buch protector and judge, the humble and the 
weak found themselves at the mercy of the 
haughty and the strong; and if the community 
was attacked by wild beasts or some hostile tribe, 
neither order nor discipline could prevail. Natu- 
rally, therefore, the man who was marked for his 
energy and talent soon found his adherents, who, 
iMCQStomed to obey him in war or emergency, 
jeamed on the mme .dependence on hie guidance 
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and protection in more peaceful times. Such a >• <?• 
character was Nimrod, the mighty hunter of 
Holy Scripture, who was the first to acquire 
power in the land of Assyria. The man distin- 
guished for wisdom and justice at the board of 
counsel or the hall of judgment, soon had numbers 
who consulted him in their difficulties or disputes, 
till this referee was gradually raised by his talents 
to the position of commander, of judge, or of 
prince. This theory is confirmed by the example 
of Dejoces, King of the Medes. As to the forms 
of government adopted in the most ancient king- 
doms, it was doubtless elective, the king being 
chosen by the people, or by a council of their 
appointment; governments were not hereditary, 
descending from father to son, till a later period. 
These kingdoms were generally small, and of very 
limited resources. The first large kingdoms were 
those of Assyria and Egypt; and in Egypt we 
find the first regular code of laws upon record. 
Where the state was of large extent, the prince 
found assistance necessary, and made choice of 
the most experienced and prudent of his subjects 
to advise or to represent him : this is the class of 
subjects from which aristocracies arose. The form 
of government in which the legislative and the 
e^cdcutive powers are vested in one individual as 
supreme, is called a despotic monarchy. That 
form in which the legislative power is shared 
among the landed proprietors, the noble, or the 
wealthy, without any recognised head or chiefs i& 
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B. c called an aristocracy. But where the legislative 
^^^^' power is in the people, and the affidrs of the state 
are determined only by a majority of votes, that 
government is called a democracy or republic. 
The most ancient and the happiest form of go- 
vernment, and that which has been the desire of 
good men in aU periods of history, is a vigorous 
constitutional monarchy, at once limited by wise 
laws, and with full powers to carry them into 
execution. 



CHAP. X. 

EGYPT — THE NILE — PYRAMIDS — MUMMIES. 

»• c. Op the early history of the world we have but 
' little information, and even that little is not very 
satisfactory. The earliest times of which our re- 
cords are by any means authentic, do not date 
much further back than the year b.c. 1000. All 
history of an earlier date, if not altogether ficti«- 
tious, is so blended with fable, that it is difficult 
even to guess at the truth. Egypt, a land of 
many natural wonders, is the only country that 
possesses earlier monuments of human art. Egypt 
18 subject to a periodical inundation of the Nile, 
which every summer overflows its banks, and by 
ik dimy depooit manures the land and renders it 
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extremely fertile* The most productive part is in b.c. 
the norths and is called the Delta ; this luid^ how<* ^^^^' 
ever^ did not exist in early times^ but has gra* 
dually accumulated from the sand and the mud 
which the Nile carries down to the sea. 

Besides an abundance of rice and com, one re- 
markable production of Egypt is the papyrus reed^ 
which anciently served as writing materials, and 
gives the name of paper to the composition of rags 
in presept use. But, at the period to which we 
allude, letters were unknown, and hieroglyphics 
were used instead. Each word had its several 
sign, though its meaning was only known to the 
priests. The Egyptians manufactured a fine kind 
of linen called byssus, of great celebrity in early 
days. Though the overflowing of the Nile tended 
greatly to the fertility of the soil, yet the slime it 
left behind produced myriads of noxious insects, 
and by its baneful exhalations, caused a disease 
called the plague. This country is exceedingly 
deficient in timber and in metals; but, as if in com- 
pensation, there are extensive quarries of stone on 
the eastern frontier. Of this stone are composed 
those mighty edifices called obelisks and pyramids, 
nearly all of which are upwards of 3000 years old. 
Obelisks are large colmnns, quadrangidar and cul- 
minating to a point, from 50 to 180 feet high, and 
often of one single stone. Pyramids are enormous 
structures of square base, ascending to a point 
from 200 to 800 feet in height, and faced with 
abping walls. They are built for the most ^gidxV, ^^ 
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limestone, on elevated ground, which fonns an 
island from the fact that by an artificial channel 
the river flows around it. Above ground as well 
as below, are galleries and chambers used as de- 
poeitories of embalmed bodies. These bodies were 
first cleared of all their more cc»Tuptible parts, 
then steeped in a powerful composition, and after- 
wards covered with a hardened transparent reanous 
preparation, and in this state were called mummies. 
Many mummies are [nreserved to this day, bdng 
more than 3000 years old. 



CHAP. XL 

E6TPTIAK8 — THE CALENDAB — ANIMAL 

WORSHIP. 

"- The ancient I^jrptians possessed much valuable 
skill in the arts, and brou^t many to great per- 
iecti<m; but their divimon into castes, and their 
law, which bound the son to the trade or business 
of his fiither, proved powerful diecks to advance- 
ment The priests possessed all the learning, and 
other dflSBCB were precluded finom its attainment. 
One £viaoii of priests conasted of physicians, 
and they weie not allowed to treat a patient by 
the aymptoms of the disease and th^ own judg- 
■wnta hat were tied down to certain established 

I 
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and written rules of practice. The overflowing of «. c. 
the Nile formed an epoch in the Egyptian ca- ^^^^' 
lendar ; these overflowings generally returned after 
365 days, about the time of the rising of the dog- 
star. But the Egyptians seem to have taken no 
account of the time by which the real solar year 
exceeded 365 days. The Greeks were the first 
who adopted an accurate calculation of time. 
Among the Komans, Julius Csesar, 46 B.G.^ ar- 
ranged the calendar, making three consecutive 
years contain 365 days each, but making the fourth 
year a leap year, and containing 366 days, because 
it was then supposed that the solar year contained . 
365^ days exactly. But the year in reality con- 
sists of 365 days, 5 hours, 48| minutes. The 
consequence of the error was, that the Julian Ca- 
lendar increased the true time by 45 minutes every 
fourth year, which, by the year A.D. 1500, caused 
an error in our reckoning of no less than ten days. 
Accordingly, Pope Gregory XIII. ordered that 
these ten days should be added, and that for the 
future, instead of allowing with the Julian Ca- 
lendar 100 leap years in 400 years, three out of 
these years should be reckoned as common years, 
and the leap years in the 400 limited to 97. The 
Russians have not yet adopted the improved Gre- 
gorian Calendar, and are therefore, in their reckon- 
ing of time, about twelve days behind us. The 
animal worship of the Egyptian is also well worthy 
of notice. They venerated a bird called the ibis, 
which resembled the stork ; also the cat and the 
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crocodile, and especially a curiously marked breed 
of oxen called apis. These they embalmed after 
death with all the care of the bodies of human 
creatures. Of the earliest events in the history of 
the Egyptians we know but little, because the 
Egyptians kept themselves quite distinct from all 
other nations. It was not till 700 B.C. that they 
allowed the Grrecians to land and to take up their 
abode and traffic amongst them. Psammeticus 
was the first Egyptian monarch that admitted 
them, and with their assistance he conquered the 
other eleven kings with whom he had previously 
been on friendly terms, and whom he had joined 
in constructing the extensive labyrinth leading to 
the royal sepulchres. 



CHAP. XIL 

ABRAHAM — JOSEPH — THE ISRAELITES IK 

EGYPT. 

B.C. Abraham, whom the Jews call the father of 
their race, while following the occupation of a 
herdsman, crossed from the further side of the 
Euphrates to the side toward the land of Canaan. 
The student of Scripture will remember how a 
grievous famine compelled him to go to Egypt, 
from which land he returned with considerable 
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poesessions, and how he agreed to separate from s. c. 
his kinsman Lot. Lot chose the fruitfii] vale ^^^^' 
aromid Sodom and Gomorrah^ which shortly after- 
wardsy from the effects of subterranean volcanic 
fire (for such the secondary cause is supposed to 
have been), subsided, and the place where these 
cities stood was occupied by a sea, to this day 
called the Dead Sea. Lot was, however, pre- 
served from the fiery vengeance which the Lord 
rained down on the guilty city. Li those days 
the nations of the earth worshipped more gods 
than one ; they made molten images, and offered 
up prayers to beasts, and plants, and the heavenly 
bodies. But Abraham abhorred the worship of 
idols, and adhered to the belief in the one tru6 
God, who created heaven and earth, and who had 
shown himself In a wonderful manner the God of 
his fathers. In God Abraham believed and 
trusted, and that with so firm a faith, that he even 
made himself ready to offer up his son Isaac when 
that sacrifice was required of him. But the Lord 
was pleased to spare Isaac, being satisfied of the 
piety and faith of his servant Abraham. 

Israel, the grandson of Abraham, had twelve 
eons, who, after the custom of their fathers, kept 
flocks and herds. Of these sons Joseph was the 
father's favourite, which caused his brothers to 
envy and to hate him, and ultimately to sell hinl 
as a slave to some merchants, who conveyed him 
to Egypt In the service of Pharaoh he was ac- 
cused of a crime of which he was wholly innocent. 
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^c. and thrown into prison : but by the protecticm of 
'^ bis Heavenly Father he was enabled to vindicate 
the purity of his heart, and through his prophetic 
interpretation of a dream, he was released from 
prison, and raised to a position second only to that 
of Pharaoh himself. By the continued care of 
Providence, and the foreknowledge vouchsafed 
him, be was enabled to save Egypt at a most 
critical juncture, and to provide for the wants of 
his own family. In the years of abundance Joseph 
bought up com in store for the years of famine 
which he saw were threatening the land; and 
when, afterward, the land was suffering from this 
predicted famine, he sold the com to the I^yp- 
tians and surrounding people. Among others who 
came to Egypt to buy the com were Joseph's 
brethren. Joseph recognises them : at first he ex** 
cites their fears by his stem reception ; but when 
his youngest brother, Benjamin, came down to 
him, Joseph made himself known unto his brethren, 
and at the same time quieted their apprehensions, 
for they naturally dreaded the resentment of a 
brother they had so cruelly injured* Joseph also 
obtained for his family the fruitful territory of 
Goshen, that they might dwell near him in the 
land of Egypt; this occurred about B.C. 1800. 
After Joseph's death, the Israelites were cruelly 
oppressed, and at last an order was issued that 
all their male children should be destroyed. Upon 
this, Moses, a man wise in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, was mercifully raised up for their de- 
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liverance; and when, at last, the rebellious obsti- b.c. 
nacy of Pharaoh had yielded to the seven plagues ^^^' 
of an offended Grod, Moses led his people mira- 
culously through the Red Sea, and gave them 
laws received from God himself amidst thunder 
and lightning from Mount Sinai, and by encou- 
raging •implicit faith and dependence on their 
Almighty Father, he sought to procure for his 
people the abiding protection of an All-wise Provi- 
dence. Moses also endeavoured to awaken their 
courage and a feeling of mutual dependence, and, 
by the utmost severity, to restrain the instinctive 
obstinacy of man's unruly will and inclination. 
Moses died before the Israelites entered the pro- 
mised land Joshua was then their leader, and 
the greater part of Canaan yielded to their arms. 
The Israelites did not all devote themselves to 
husbandry, as Moses had commanded them ; some 
continued to lead the unsettled life of herdsmen. 
One tribe, the tribe of Levi, had no separate 
inheritance, but were distributed among the other 
tribe&(» that they might with more advantage dis-^ 
charge the sacred function of the ministry to the 
children of Israel 
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CHAR XIIL 

0ONQUB8T OF CANAAN — SAMUEL — SAUL — 
DAVID — JUDAH AND ISRAEL. 



I.C. The Israelites still had frequently to carry on 
^^^^' war with the original inhabitants of Canaan, 



pecially with the Philistines, who several times 
conquered them and held them in subjection. 
When thus defeated, they sometimes had recourse 
to strange gods, and in the season of their de- 
spondency they placed not their trust in their 
Heavenly Father. Then were raised up for their 
deliverance the Judges and the Prophets, who, 
under divine inspiration, delivered the people from 
bondage, and brought them back to the worship 
of the One true Grod. One of these Judges was 
named Samson, a man of miraculous strength, 
who enabled the Israelites to throw off the yoke 
of the Philistines, 1150 b.c. After the death of 
Samson, the people grew faint-hearted, and fell 
once more under the yoke : then Samuel, another 
brave Judge and inspired prophet, was vouchsafed 
them, and he a second time reanimated their 
courage and repulsed their enemies, 1120 b.c. 
But as Samuel waxed old and new wars were 
threatening, the people implored him to give them a 
king. Much against his own convictions, Samuel 
consented, and Saul was made king, 1100 B.C. ; 
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*aiid if any one will refer to the 8th chapter of ^c. 
the First Book of Samuel, he will be surprised ^ ^^* 
to find an exact description of the service and 
the homage ever exacted by oriental monarchs. 
3amuel here warns the people that the kind of 
king they would appoint^ would take their ^* sons 
for his chariots and his horsemen ; and some shall 
run before his chariots: " and how the king would 
take their *^ daughters to be carifectionarieSi and 
to be cooks, and to be bakers ;^^ and how he would 
practice a system of favouritism at the expense 
of ^Hheir fields and their vineyards, and their 
olive-yards," taking " your men-servants and your 
maid-servants, and your goodliest young men to 
do his worL^* 

Difierences soon arose between Saul and Samuel, 
because Saul was resolved to make himself an 
absolute monarch, and would not submit to the 
sacerdotal orders of SamueL In consequence of 
this, Samuel secretly anointed David as king, who 
soon won the hearts of the people by his noble 
conduct on various occasions. Saul, suspicious 
and resentful, made several attempts on David's 
life; yet David, on two occasions, generously 
spared the life of Saul, when accidentally, as it 
seemed, at his mercy. Saul, however, had not 
the heart to preserve an amicable feeling towards 
David many days together ; so David fled from 
the land, and Saul, after losing a battle with the 
Philistines, committed suicide. 

* [N.B. Any paragraph not in the original has an. «a^^- 
nsk before and after.] 
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c. Under the government of David, 1050 B..C.9 



JndflBa was at the zenith of its power: the 
tines were completely subdned. Mount Zion had 
been recovered, and, by the amstance of the £unoii8 
workmen of Sidon, a' beaatifbl palace was erected. 
The Jewish kingdom, hitherto but limited, now 
extended as£ar as E^ypt and the Euphrates, while 
its northern boundary was Sjrria. David was a 
man fiir superior, in point of natural endowments, 
to any of Us age and country. By the wisdom 
of insfnration, he composed the Pfedms to be sung 
in the service of God. But though this was the 
man after God's own heart, neither his wisdom 
nor his pety could preserve him from a rebellioa 
encouraged by Us wicked son* His fiivourite 
Absalom placed himself at the head of a party, 
and David was obliged to fly from Jerusalem. 
Absalom, however, was at last defeated and shun 
while entangled by his long hair in the branches 
of a tree. 

Solomon, who succeeded his Cither David about 
B.C. 1000, was inclined to peace ; he it was who 
btult the temple of Jerusalem, and added to the 
riches of himself and his people by opening a 
trade with the ports on the Bed SesL But the 
treasures acquired induced luxury and extrava- 
gance, and the people fell back to the worsUp of 
idols. The rule of Solomon was found oppressive, 
and involved severe taxation, wUch resulted in a 
revolt; and Solomon, once the proudest and most 
prosperous of Jewish sovereigns, was obliged to 
exclaim with a si^ ''Alas! all is vanity*" After 
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the death of Solomon, Palestine was divided into 
the two kingdoms of Judah and Israel, which, 
after a long continuance of civil wars and re- 
peated returns to idolatry, were both eventually 
conquered and made tributary to foreign masters ; 
Israel in the year 720 b.c,, and Judah 600 B.C. 
Nebuchadnezzar carried away the King of Judah 
and all his nobles for the seventy years of Baby- 
lonian captivity. In the year 530 B.C. they re- 
turned to their own land, and rebuilt the Temple 
of Solomon, which had been levelled with the 
ground. The temple was afterwards rebuilt by 
Herod, and was destroyed at the taking of Jeru- 
salem by the Romans, a.d. 70, ^*not one stone 
being lefi upon another;'^ and the Jews were 
scattered among all the nations of the eartL Still 
it is wonderful how the Jews have preserved their 
nationality as a ** peculiar people," amidst all the 
variety of nations with which they have been 
doomed to sojourn. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

NAVIGATION — THE PH(ENICIANS — THE COMPASS. 

One of the most intricate works of modern art i^-c. 
is the building of a large merchant-vessel or a ^^^ 
man-of-war, with all its lower decks and quarter 
deck, cabins, masts, rudder, sails, and anchors^ all 
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B.C. to be steered bj tlie stans md tbe fittle 
^^^ needier Tfak art probdbfy has been p et feUi e d 
haakTcrj small begmnings ; a ^tmimg tnmk or 
faoDow tree might first hare su g g est ed to sqhk 
medhatiYe mfaid the idea of tnistiiig to the deep. 
And the fiist oonTevanoes eontrired far art were 
mere lafts and condes oo¥ered with skins. Oars^ 
at first, were neitha known nor thought oC bat 
men committed themsdves to the wares^ goided 
onlr bF the corrent. And eren when oais were 
inTented, oonasting mer^ of rough poles br 
which to propel the boat or nft, still sub re- 
mained a long time unknown; and, indeed, in 
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v oy age s were only made aka^ the coast. In AaX 
tirim i U v e stttte of thii^Sy a stone attadied to a 
rope, and thrown finom the tkbcI to the Imdt, 
answered the purpose of the andior of mnilfgTi 
tim^. The first naticm that ercr Tentored ont 
ci aght of hmd, and narrated the opea sea, were 
the PhcpnirianSy who probaU j introdooed the use 
of sauk ; they were, likewise!, the first pecqple who 
directed their course by observations of the stars. 
The art oi navigatian, howera;, till within these 
last 500 years, ranained in a most imperfect stue ; 
for although the sul was invented, and the stars 
obseired for their gmdance, it was only on rare 
oocaacHis that men would dare to coounit them- 
selves to the cfpesa sea, for its dangers remained in 
all their term' till the compass was innaited, 
fimnded, as it is» on the obeetratkm that anu^ 
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netic needle invariably points due north and souths 
and thus enables the navigator, even in the densest 
atmosphere, to form some kind of judgment of 
the course to steer. The needle was first known 
in Europe about 500 years ago. Of the ships of 
the present day, those built by the English and 
the Americans surpass all others, both in number 
and tonns^e. *And here we would call attention 
to the 27th chapter of Ezekiel, as containing a 
most minute and curious account of the commerce 
of ancient Tyre. Here we have an account of 
their markets and their fairsy of the articles of 
their commerce and each trading country, of the 
fine linen of Egypt, the metals of Tarshish, the 
slave-trade with Javan and Tubal, wheat from 
the merchants of Judah, the wares manu&ctured 
at Damascus, besides ^' spices and precious stones," 
and '^chests of rich apparel, bound with cords, 
and made of cedar." ♦ 



B.C. 

700. 



CHAP. XV. 

COMMEBCE — MONEY — THE SLAVE TRADE — 

ABISTOCBACIES. 

The stimulus that navig^ation gave to commerce *-c- 

• 1000. 

was very considerable. In the earliest ages, the 

only form of trade or commerce was the exchange 
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B. V. of commodities, of which one man had too much 
' and another too little for his requirements; and the 
price of every article was determined by the de- 
mand. But when this exchange began to be more 
common, it was found necessary to establish some 
common measure by which goods might be com- 
pared, and thus mai'ked with a standard and re- 
cognised value. Goods were measured by the ell» 
the fathom, and the ton. Weight was determined 
at first merely by the hand, afterwards by a rude 
kind of beam. Our weighing-machines are among 
the oldest of our inventions. Now it often hap- 
pened that the buyer had not to give the exact 
commodity which the seller most wanted in ex- 
change : it was therefore found necessary to fix on 
some one commodity to which all persons attached 
an equal value, and then to determine the price of 
goods by reference to this one uniformly prized 
commodity. This was the origin of money. To 
represent this common measure, different means 
were adopted in different places; such as shells, 
wood, salt, or fish: but generally metals were 
used, — first copper, and afterwards gold and silver. 
Originally the common custom was to weigh the 
metals at every purchase ; but this proving tire- 
some and inconvenient, some dealers kept the 
pieces of metal ready weighed, stamped with the 
figure of any particular animal of which the piece 
happened to be the price. At a later period the 
king caused his likeness to be stamped on the coin 
of his realm. Two thousand years ago the Ger- 
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mans were wholly unacquainted with money ; and a.d. 
only about one thousand years have elapsed since ^^^' 
any stamped coinage came into use. The custom 
then was to reckon by groschens both of silver and 
of gold. The golden groschen has, since 1500 
A.D., been firequently coined in " Joachim's Thai," 
whereby they obtained the name of Joachim's 
Thaler, abbreviated into Thaler, a coin in general 
circulation throughout the north of Germany. By 
degrees towns and villages learned to traffic with 
each other ; caravans, and, at a later period, ships 
were used to convey disposable produce and works 
of art from place to place, thus establishing com- 
munications between the most distant parts of the 
then known world. Through means of commerce 
and navigation we became acquainted with China 
in the far east, with Peru in the west, Greenland 
in the north, and the Cape of Good Hope in the 
south. The diffusion of commerce gives a stimu- 
lus and character to the fine arts, tendinsc greatly 
to the unprovement of machinery and m SufaZ 
tures. Emulation and self-interest excite compe- 
tition in the introduction of any new inventions that 
contribute either to ornament or to cheapness. 
Too often, however, the love of gain tempts the 
sinful heart of man to deceitful and inhuman prac- 
tices. Hence arose the horrors of the slave trade, 
which, to man's shame be it said, is not yet wholly 
abandoned, though the English have abandoned it 
since the year 1808 a.d. It is the nature of com- 
merce to bring riches ; riches encourage luxurious 
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^»* habits and a love of splendour^ and heap honours 
' and rewards on all who excel in the beauties of 
art ; but gradually men become enervated in mind, 
and the riches they imagined for their happiness, 
too often prove theur ruin. Certain private per- 
sons acquire unbounded wealth, and, through those 
means, commandmg influence; this wealth de- 
scends from father to son ; and in these instances 
particular families defy all competition, and obtain 
a monopoly in the conuuercial world, as well as 
great political influence. The consequence is, 
that in almost all countries where commerce un- 
duly prevails, powerful aristocracies spring up, by 
which the poorer classes are liable to considerable 
oppression. 



CHAP. XVI. 

THE PHCENICIANS — ANCIENT COMMEBCE — 

SIEGE OF TYBE. 

B.C. The most ancient commercial people distinguished 
2000. jjj ^YiQ history of former limes were the Phoeni- 
cians. When the Jews settled in Sidon, they 
found that capital of Phoenicia already much fre- 
quented as a harbour. It could not, therefore, 
have been built later than the year 2000 b.c. 
The Phoenicians first traded with the island of 
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Cjrprus^ though commerce in those days was nearly b c. 
allied to piracy. They next opened a trade with ^^' 
the coast of Asia Minor, and gradually extended 
their voyages through the Dardanelles into the 
Black Sea, and had dealings in the West with the 
people of Greece. To protect and extend their 
commercial enterprises the Phoenicians founded 
many colonies. From Grreece and Asia Minor 
they were ultimately driven by the Greeks, who 
were themselves becoming a commercial nation ; 
yet, not being in a position to procure for them- 
selves all the commodities in which the Phoenicians 
traded, the Greeks could not entirely dispense 
with their commerce. On the northern coast of 
Africa the commerce of the Phoenicians was of 
longer continuance. It was here that they 
founded their far-famed colony of Carthage, and, 
conquering the opposite island of Sicily, sailed 
from thence as far as Spain, called in the Bible 
Tarshish, where they found silver in great abun- 
dance. They even sailed round the south-west 
point of Spain and came to England, where they 
found tin; and at last to the northern coast of 
Germany, where they procured amber, which in 
ancient times was more rare, and therefore more 
precious, than gold. These voyages to England, 
Spain, and Germany, they were sufficiently cun- 
ning to keep a profound secret. The sailors in- 
vented stories to mislead inquirers; and if any 
vessel endeavoured to observe and track out their 
route, they would purposely deviate from their 
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B.C. proper course: so that, till 600 B.C.5 they were 
^^' the only nation that had undertaken so distant a 
voyage. But it was not only by sea that the 
Phoenicians carried on their commercial enter- 
prises. Their caravans traded to the north and 
the east; while Arabia, in the south, supplied cin- 
namon, spices, ivory, and gold, — commodities that 
the Arabians had purchased from the merchants 
of other nations. One part of the business of the 
Phoenicians was to be the mere carriers of mer- 
chandise between one country and another; but 
they had also most extensive factories in Tyre, 
Sidon, and other cities. The principal article of 
manufacture was glass ; but they also prepared and 
dyed linen and woollen stuffs with the beautiful 
purple of the Murex. Thus Sidon first became a 
flourishing city, and then Tyre. These were the 
two wealthiest cities of the age : from them came 
ev^ry fabric of beautiful and elaborate texture. 
The Phoenicians built splendid palaces, and every 
land brought them its treasures. Such is the 
account given by the prophet Isaiah, and yet more 
minutely by Ezekiel, of Tyre and Sidon^ as they 
existed about the year 700 B.C.; accompanied, 
however, with a solemn prophecy of their ap- 
proaching destruction, which was accomplished in 
their fall in the year 600 before the Christian era. 
Sidon did not long resist the arms of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the mighty Babylonian conqueror, though 
Tyre did not fall under his power till after a siege 
of thirteen years, and, wh^i taken, nothing but 
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empty walls received the victor ; for nearly all of 
the inhabitants had escaped to a neighbouring 
island a short distance from the shore : here they 
again established themselves ; and their settlement 
in the island was no less renowned than their ill- 
fated capital In the year 333 B.O. another am<» 
bitious conqueror, Alexander the Great, came 
from Macedonia; and though the Tyrians de- 
fended themselves with the utmost ingenuity and 
valour for the space of seven months, they were 
at length obliged to surrender. The city was 
utterly destroyed, and all who escaped the sword 
were sold into slavery. This conquest gave 
Alexander full command of the commerce of 
Egypt, extending to every part of the then known 
world. 



CHAP. XVII. 

THE SEVEN QBEATEST EMPIRES IN THE HISTORY 

OP THE WORLD. 

The following empires, in different ages, held the 
sovereignty of the greater part of the worid : — • 
Firsts the Assyrian empire, commencing about 
2000 B.O. This empire was dissolved in the year 
888 B.O., and divided into the kingdoms of As- 
syria, Babylon, and Media. Nebuchadnezzar^ 
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B.C. king of Babylon^ conquered the other kingdoms, 
^^' and raised his land to the zenith of its renown. 
666 B.C. All these kingdoms were afterwards 
conquered, and formed. 

Secondly^ the Persian empire under CyruS) 
555 B.C. This kingdom was overthrown by Alex- 
ander, who, by extensive conquests, formed. 

Thirdly i the Macedonian empire, 333 b.c. This 
empire, after the death of Alexander, was divided 
into four smaller kingdoms. These, however, 
gradually gave place to the most extensive king- 
dom of ancient times ; for. 

Fourthly y the Boman empire, at the time of our 
Saviour's birth, comprehended several countries 
utterly unknown to earlier conquerors. About 
400 A.D., the Roman empire was divided into the 
Eastern and the Western empires. In the year 
476 A.D., the Western empire was overthrown by 
nations of Germany, and various small states were 
formed out of it 

Fifthly^ Charlemagne, after extensive con- 
quests, founded the Frank kingdom, the mightiest 
in Europe. At the same time, the Mahomedan 
kingdom of Arabia flourished in Asia and Afirica. 
Neither of these empires long retained its power. 
The Frank empire fell into confusion after the 
death of Charlemagne, through the incompetency 
of its governors, and the ambition of the petty 
princes who seized upon the several provinces. 
The Mahomedan empire was destroyed by the 
Turks. One of their hordes conquered Jaru^em, 
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and held tlie Holy City against the Crusaders a«»- 
fix)m 1095 to 1250. Other hordes crossed over 
to Europe and conquered Constantinople^ a.d. 453. 
Sixthly 9 the Spanish- Austrian monarchy under 
Charles V., in the year 1520 A.D., rose through 
it« power and extent of territory far above all 
the nations of Europe. From the year 1600 a.d. 
it began to decline; and from 1650 a.d.^ France, 
by the policy of Louis XIY., attained a high and 
very commanding position, but only preserved it 
to the year 1700 a.d. Since that time Bussia 
has had the largest territory in Europe, and Eng- 
land been the mistress of the sea, while France, 
Austria, and Prussia, by their well-disciplined 
armies, combined to maintain the balance of power 
among the sovereigns of Europe. This balance, 
however, was for a short time suspended, when, 
. Seventhly y France, under Napoleon, gained the 
ascendency among the Continental states; the 
great battles, however, fought between 1813 and 
1815 A.D., destroyed the power which France 
had thus won by the sword, and re-established the 
balance of power as before. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
THE EMPIBE OF NINEVEH. 

■.c. NiNUS, who built Nineveh, was the founder of 
'the great Assyrian kingdom 2000 B.C. Ninus 
left at his death a son named Ninyas, and a wife, 
Semiramis. Semiramis was a woman of mascu- 
line character, and, assuming male attire, she pre- 
tended she was Ninyas. She was thus enabled 
to hold the sceptre for several years, till her go- 
vernment was so fully established as to justify 
her in declaring to her people that they were go- 
verned by a queen under an assumed name. Se- 
miramis adorned Babylon with beautiful edifices, 
and commenced the far-famed Hanging Grardens ; 
she also increased the grandeur and convenience 
of other towns, and, extending her empire by re- 
peated conquests, even penetrated the country 
beyond the Indus. Her son Ninyas was an ef- 
feminate character, and history gives the same 
account of his successors, till Sardanapalus, the last 
of his family, being deposed by three of his gene- 
rals, set fire to his seraglio and all the treasures 
of his palace, and perished in the flames. His 
three generals divided the kingdom of Nineveh, 
and thence arose the three several powers of As- 
Syria, Babylon, and Media. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

EMPIBE OP THE MEDES — CYRUS — SOLON 
AND CRGSSUS — THE PERSIAN EMPIRE. 

AsTTAOES^ king of Media, had a daughter^ of b.c. 
whom the soothsayers had foretold, that she was ^^' 
destined to give birth to a son who wonld be master 
of the whole of Asia. To prevent this consmnma- 
tion, Astyages gave his daughter in marriage to a 
Persian of very inferior rank, and when she was 
delivered of a son, he gave the child to a servant 
of the court named Harpagus, with instructions 
to put the infant to death. Harpagus entrusted 
the child to a shepherd that he m^ht expose it to 
perish in the fields, but this shepherd had the 
huinaniiy to take it home to his wife, who reared 
it up as her own child. Now, it happened one day, 
that Bome shepherds' boys were playing a certain 
game, in which Cyrus was chosen to play king, and, 
as one of the party, who chanced to be the son of a 
man of some little consequence, disobeyed the said 
kill's orders, Cyrus commanded the boy to be 
whipped. This boy's father was offended and 
made complaint to Astyages, who directed Cyrus 
to be brought before him ; recc^nised him as his 
grandson, and was pleased with the honest inde- 
pendence and boldness of the boy's character ; not- 
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withstanding^ he punished the disobedience of 
585. Harpagus by cauidng all his children to be put to 
death. Astyages now allows his grandson to be 
educated in Persia, and when, after a few years 
he returned to the court of Astyages, he proved 
so agreeable and cleyer a companion> that the king 
was not satisfied unless Cyrus was in constant 
attendance in his court The result was, that 
Cyrus became popular and secured the affections 
and interest of all classes, both high and low, and 
Harpagus, whose children had been so cruelly 
murdered by Astyages, seized on this opportunity 
of exciting the ambition of Cyrus at once to re- 
venge the wrongs of his Persian countrymen and 
to throw off the yoke of the Medes. Cyrus was 
fired with the thoughts of the enterprise, and in 
the year 555 b.c., dethroned his grandfather As- 
tyages, and raised himself to the high. dignity of 
King of the Medes and Persians. 

In one of the adjoining provinces, Lydia, there 
was a king named Croesus, whose wealth was so 
great, that ^' as rich as Croesus," has passed into a 
proverb. This Croesus, in the pride of his wealth 
and presuming on the greatness of his power, 
ventured to make war against Cyrus, and was 
defeated and taken prisoner. Now, it is related of 
Croesus, that at the very moment he was standing 
on the funeral pile, on the point of being burned 
to death, he recollected a particular admonition 
he once received from Solon, the wise man of 
Greece, who had once declared that he could not 
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pronounce him happy on account of his riches ; b. c. 
and the thought of this saying caused Croesus to ^^' 
call aloud the name of Solon. Cyrus was struck 
with the circumstance, and being curious to learn 
how the name of Solon should be of such im- 
portance as to recur at so awful a moment, gave 
Croesus time to descend from the pile to explain 
the reason. Then Croesus repeated to Cyrus the 
words of Solon, "How oftentimes the Deity 
showers blessings upon man, but only to snatch 
them suddenly away and to plunge him into 
misery far greater than his happiness ; and, that 
happiness is a state no mortal man can pro- 
mise till life has closed on this world's troubles." 
These reflections led Cyrus to think and meditate 
on the mutability of human afitdrs, and the result 
was, that he not only gave Croesus his life, but 
retted him as his friend ever after. 

Not long after the conquest of Lydia, Cyrus 
sent his generals against the Grecian colonies on 
the western coast of Asia Minor; who did not 
long withstand the overwhelming forces brought 
against them. Cyrus himself, in the meanwhile, 
marched eastward and took the mighty city of 
Babylon. Cyrus had a son, named Cambyses, 
who conquered Egypt. Cambyses was succeeded 
by Darius, who carried his victorious arms beyond 
the Indus in the east, and over the Hellespont 
through Thrace to the Danube in the north- west,i 
so now the great Persian empire extended on the 
-west to the Danube, and on the east to the Indus. 
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♦ CHAR XX. 

THE BIRTH OP CYRUS, AND INHUMAN CONDUCT 
OF ASTYAGE8, KING OF THE MEDES. 

»-c- The following story of the birth of Cyrus, and 
how the predictions conoeming him were accom- 
plished by the very means taken to defeat them, 
throw so much l^ht on the manners and customs 
of the times, and so nearly resembles the usual 
Persian tales, that it has been thought advisable 
to introduce the admirable narrative of Herodotus. 
Astyages, king of the Medes, had a daughter 
named Mandane, who had one night a very won- 
derful dream, representing that the capital and all 
Asia was oyerflowed with water. The king con- 
sulted the interpreters of dreams among the 
ma^ who explained the dream to portent some 
overwhelming calamity to the empire of the 
Medes. In order, therefore, to be secure of any 
powerful enemy in connection with his daughter, 
the king chose for her husband a man of peaceable 
dispoedtion, named Cambyses, and a Persian ; for 
the Persians he considered very far inferior to the 
energy and spirit of the Medes. And now the 
king was alarmed by a second dream ; he seemed 
to discern a vine shooting from the body of his 
daughter, and extending its branches over all 
Ana. Once more the magi were consulted. 
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once more the magi foreboded evil^ declaring that 
the issue of his daughter should one day usurp 
his throne. And soon Mandane bore a son; 
but her chamber was surrounded by guards, 
and the infant conveyed unto the king. Harpa- 
gus, the trusty minister of Astyages, was quickly 
summoned to the royal presence. *^ Harpagus," 
said the king, ^^ fail not to execute the service I 
command ; presume not to entrust others with the 
office, or deceiving thy king thou wilt bring ruin 
on thine own head. Take this child, Mandane's 
son, carry him to thine home, kill him, and bury 
him as thou shalt best devise." Harpagus replied, 
he had ever been a faithful servant — would never 
be guilty of the crime of disobedience — t'was his to 
do his sovereign's pleasure. Then receiving in his 
arms the babe, arrayed in costly robes, he carried 
it to his own house, and told his wife, with many 
tears, what the king had enjoined, and the servant 
must perform. ** What, then," said she, " do you 
intend to do?" " Not certainly to obey Astyages," 
replied Harpagus, ^' in literal manner of his com- 
mand, though he were yet more outrageous and 
cruel ^Jthan he is — my hand shall not do the 
murder. Astyages is old, and has no son to 
succeed him : and should the throne pass unto his 
daughter, what punishment may I not expect for 
the murder of her child." 

Thus resolved, he sent for one of the royal 
herdsmen, who kept his flocks at the foot of certsdn 
hills infested with wild beasts, and, therefore, the 
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B. c. better suited for his design. Mitradates was the 
^^* herdsman's name; his cattle grazed in the pas- 
tures that lie under the hills north of Ecbatana, 
towards the Euxine> for this part of Media 
is mountanous> wild^ and woody^ whereas the 
rest of the country is plain and leveL This 
herdsman immediately went to Harpagus, who 
thus addressed him : ~ 

** Astyages, the king, commands thee to take 
this in&nty and to lay it down amidst the wildest 
of your mountain crags, and there leave it to die; 
he has commanded me to add, that shouldest thou 
dare to disobey him, and form any plan to save 
the child, a death by the most cruel tortures is 
thy doom ; my duty it is to see this in execution." 
Mitradates, with these words, took the infant, 
and returned to his cottage, where he found 
his wife, in his absence, had been prematurely 
delivered of a still-bom son. The herdsman all 
day had been concerned at leaving his wife, and 
his wife alarmed because Harpagus so hurriedly 
had commanded the presence of her husband. 

"Wife," s^d he, «I have been to the city, 
where the deeds I have seen and heard — would 
I had never heard them — would they had never 
been doomed to befal our master. All the family 
of Harpagus I found deep in grief and lamenta- 
tions, and on entering the house what was my 
sorrow to behold an infant dressed in gold and 
the richest colours, pantmg and crying on the 
floor, and Harpagus ordered me to take up the 
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child^ be off with all haste and expose it amidst b. c. 
the wildest of our mountain crags and the haunts ^^' 
of wild beasts — and this under the penalty of 
the direst vengeance of the king, should I dare 
to disobey. At first, astonished as I was to see 
the gold and the splendour of the robe, I had no 
suspicion of the child's high birth ; but the servant 
who put the child into my hands and bore me 
company out of the city, assured me it was the 
son of Mandane, the king's daughter, and that it 
was the king's own orders that it should be put 
to death." 

With these words, the herdsman uncovered the 
in&nt and showed it to his wife, who, seeing its 
beauty and fair proportions, threw herself at her 
husbimd's knees and entreated him, with tears in 
her eyes, not to carry that cruel order into execu- 
tion. He assured her he had no choice — Har- 
pagus would be sure to see that the deed was 
done, having been threatened with death if it 
should fail. " Since, then," said she, " you must 
expose some infant, and the spies of Harpagus must 
see the orders carried into effect, take my poor 
still-bom babe, leave him upon the hill instead of 
the other, and we will rear up Mandane's child as 
our own ; for thus we shall consult our own safety 
without prejudice to our master : my child that 
is dead will have a royal sepulchre, and the sur- 
viving infant be saved from an untimely death." 

The herdsman resolved that this was the wisest 
course, so delivered the infant to his wife; and^ 
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B. c. having put all the rich apparel cm his own dead 
^^^' child^ he carried it^ in the same basket, to the 
wildest part of the mountains ; and some of the 
guards of Harpagus, having formal notice firom 
the herdsman, witnessed that the supposed child 
of Mandane was dead, and Harpagus had it buried 
imder his own observation. 

How the son of Mandane was reared up with 
the name of Cyrus, and how he was discovered by 
the king to be his grandson, has been already 
stated. We pass on to the vengeance taken by 
the king on Harpagus. 

The herdsman, being questioned, confessed his 
share of the benevolent fraud; whereupon the 
king, highly incensed with Harpagus, sent his 
guards to bring him to the palace. When Har^ 
pagus came, the very sight of the herdsman con- 
vinced him that concedment was impossible; so 
he told the king how he had endeavoured at once 
to obey his prince's orders and spare himself the 
guilt of killing a royal infant ; how he had com- 
pelled the herdsman to expose the child on the 
mountain, had proofs of the exposure and the 
death, and had buried the child with his own 
hands. 

The king concealed his resentment at the time, 
and even affected to be glad that the child's life 
was spared, "for," said he, "I suffered a great 
deal about the child, and bitterly felt the re- 
proaches of my daughter; so, since fortune has 
been more favourable to me than I could have 
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hoped, send me your son to bear Cyrus company^ b. c. 
and then come yourself to my supper ; for I am ^^^' 
resolved to sacrifice to the deities, who have a 
claim on my gratitude on so great an occasion." 

Harpagus, delighted that all should end so well, 
and he have the honour to be invited to the feast 
of joy, sent his son, a boy of about thirteen, to the 
palace, and told his wife, with the greatest satis- 
faction, of all that had transpired. But no sooner 
did his son reach the palace, than he was barba- 
rously killed and cut in pieces by order of the 
king; some parts of his flesh were roasted and 
some boiled, and all kept in readiness to be served 
at table. When the hour had arrived, and Har- 
pagus and all the company were seated at supper, 
the tables before the king and all the rest of his 
guests were supplied with joints of mutton ; but 
before Harpagus all the body of his son was placed 
except the head, the hands, and the feet, which 
were covered over in a basket near the wretched 
father. When he had made a hearty meal, the 
king asked him how he liked the meat? to which 
Harpagus replied, he had never tasted anything 
more delicious in his life : whereupon the officers, 
as already arranged, brought the basket with the 
head, hands, and feet of his son, and told him to 
take his choice of whatever he liked best. Har^ 
pagus uncovered the basket and looked upon the 
remains of his own murdered son, but without 
betraying any emotion or sign of resentment ; and 
when the king asked if he knew what venison he 
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B.C. had been eating, he said he was perfectly well 

^^' aware, but he could not fail to feel pleasure in 

anything that gave pleasure to his king. Then, 

collecting the mangled parts, he went home and 

buried them. 

This was the barbarous and inhuman treatment 
that rankled in the heart of Harpagus till it found 
vent in an insurrection, in which he induced Cyrus 
to join the Persians against the throne and the 
empire of that cruel monster Astyages, King of 
the Medes. 



CHAP. XXL 

THE PERSIAN ATTEMPTS ON GREECE — MILTI- 
ADE8 — THEMISTOCLES — THERMOPYLiB — 
PLATiEA — SALAMIS. 

In the year 500, b. c, the Grecian colonies in 
Asia Minor made an attempt to throw off the 
yoke of the Persians, and for that purpose they 
formed an alliance with the Athenians; but in 
this attempt they were unsuccessful. Asia Minor 
was obliged once more to submit to the Persians, 
and Darius, the Persian king, vowed vengeance 
on Athens and the other Grecian states. He first 
sent ambassadors and demanded submission; but 
the ambassadors were put to deatL He then 
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sent a fleet and an army; but the fleet suffered b.c. 
shipwreck, and the army was defeated before it *^' 
reached the Ghrecian territory. A second fleet 
was now sent forth, of which the Greeks had far 
more reason to be afraid, as abo a large number 
of armed men, to be set on shore near the city of 
Athens. And now the Athenians, deserted by 
nearly all the other Ghrecian states, were in alarm, 
and proposed to fly at their enemy's approach. 
But one man alone stood forth, named Miltiades, 
and fired each sinking heart with valour; led the 
Athenians to battle, and defeated the Persian 
army on the plains of Marathon, in the year 
490 B.C., though Miltiades' army was, as com- 
pared with the Persians, a mere handful of men. 
Miltiades was received with loud acclamations as 
the defender of the city. Inscriptions, paintings, 
and aimiyersary festivals, rendered the victor and 
his victory of immortal memory. Darius, more 
enraged than before, now levied another army of 
many myriads of men; and, though he did not 
Uve to command them, Xerxes his son carried on 
the preparations of the armament with increased 
activity, and, pouring his infantry into the north- 
em provinces, awed the majority of these Grecian 
states into submission. In the north, however, 
a steep and lofty mountain chain formed the bar- 
rier of Greece, passable by one narrow gorge 
alone. This pass was now defended by Leonidas 
and his Spartans, and for some time every effort 
of the Persians was in vain ; till at last, a shame- 
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less and execrable traitor led the enemy by a by- 
path over the mountains. Leonidas and his brave 
soldiers, thus surrounded on all sides, perished to 
a man, though not before they had committ^ 
great havoc among the troops of the enemy. The 
Persians were now approaching Athens, and the 
people, seeing the impossibility of defending the 
city against so overwhelming a force, abandoned 
their houses and fled to the neighbouring coasts 
and islands, where all who were able to bear arms 
took to the ships and made ready for battle. And 
now the countless fleet of the Persians came in 
sight, and the Greeks entertained serious thoughts 
of sidling away ; but a stratagem of Themistodes 
alone saved the liberties and the honour of Greece ; 
for, he gave notice to the enemy that his country- 
men intended to fly. Thereupon the Persians 
surrounded the narrow inlet that confined the 
Grecian fleet, and when the Greeks endeavoured 
to carry their determination into effect they found 
themselves encompassed on all sides by the enemy. 
In the meanwhile, Themistodes had made every 
preparation for the approaching struggle, and sup- 
ported his countrymen with the greatest enthusi- 
asm. The Persians, unacquainted with the coast, 
ran their ships aground, and were so crowded that 
many vessels could not come into action. At last, 
a part of their fleet went over to the Greeks, and 
the rest fled in the utmost confusion. Thus did 
Themistodes, 480 b.c. win the ever-memorable 
battle of Salamis, which at once secured the 
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liberty and independence of Greece, established £.c. 
the Athenian supremacy among the Grecian ^^^* 
states, and rendered the name of Themistocles 
immortal. Xerxes, who, in the meantime, had 
burnt Athens to the ground, fled with the greatest 
precipitation back to Asia, followed by his army, 
which suffered severely from privation and sick- 
ness. Still, 300,000 men remained on the north- 
em frontier of Greece, who,479 b.c., made another 
incursion, and penetrated as far as Athens, as be- 
fore, but suffi»*ed so terrible a defeat that the 
proud Persians never again ventured to attack the 
Grreeks amid the narrow passes and fastnesses of 
their own native land. 



CHAR XXII. 

THE I9PABTANS AND ATHENIANS, AND THEIB 
BESPECTIVE CHABAOTERS. 

The two principal races of ancient Greece, the b.c. 
Spartans and the Athenians, differed widely in ^^' 
character and institutions. The Spartans were 
rude and warlike. Their laws, well calculated to 
train up a nation of warriors, were given them, in 
the year 888 B.C., by Lycurgus, a man of royal 
parentage, who, by the extent of his travels, had 
acquired great experience. Lycurgus divided the 
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land into equal puts; arms and agncuItDnl im- 
plements were in oommcm; their meak were 
eat^a in a common hall, and ocmasted of plaiaJbnt 
wholesome food: the black broth, of whidi we 
all have heard, fonned tbdr prindpal dieL Thdr 
coinage was of iron ; they ware fnEtudden to tiavel 
into for^n coontries, and foi^gneiB were nrely 
permitted to settle in ^arta. No Spartan town 
was allowed to be fortified with walk, the aims of 
its inhabitants bring oonadered the best defienoe^ 
The health and strei^th of the female ccmatitulioB 
was secured by stated exenasea. Itwasthepiide 
of the Spartan woman to be the mother of men, 
and much deference was paid both to a modieE^s 
praise and censure. The Spartan education was 
a system of severe discipline. Every infant was 
examined as soon as bom, and, if found to be de- 
formed or imperfect, it was exposed and left to 
perish on the hills. The boys were accustomed to 
sleep without covering on beds of rushes, and to 
pracdse their gynmasdc exoxases in a state of nii- 
cUty. The youog were expected to be silent in the 
presence of their elders, and only to speak when 
spoken ta No idle or firivolous conversation 
was permitted; on the contrary, one point of 
their education consisted in learning to express 
themselves briefly and to the purpose. They 
were taught to endure with patience hunger and 
sleepless nights, heat and cold, and even corporal 
punishment. Thus the Spartans grew up a race 
of warriors ; bat paid no r^aid to the arts and 
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sciences, and were strangers to all the more gentle b c. 
virtues. The Athenians were not wanting in ^'*- 
courage, either morally or physically; but they 
encouraged at the same time a taste for the arts 
and sciences, such as sculpture, painting, the 
beauties of architecture, and all the masterpieces 
of human genius ; but more especially poetry and 
oratory. Great orators, such as Pericles, who 
lived in the year 444 B.O., were heard with delight 
and enthusiasm by all the citizens of Athens. 
The Grecian temples have been taken as the 
models of some of our most beautiful churches. 
All the public buildings of Athens, their market- 
places, and their streets, were adorned with sta* 
tues, the works of their most celebrated sculptors, 
while the interiors of their houses were embellished 
with the chastest ornaments and classic vases. 
Yet this very fondness for works of art led the 
Athenians insensibly into extravagance, encou- 
raged luxury and licentiousness, and thus lured 
them to their fall 
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CHAP. xxm. 

THE FELOPONHE8IAN WAB — PERICLES — 

ALCIBIADES. 

■- c Through the victory obtained oyer the PeraaiiBy 
Athens had become the most important state of 
Greece ; but a consciousness of superioritj is veirj 
apt to be abused: such was the case with Athens; 
she made a bad use of her supremacy, aimed at an 
entire ascendancy with her fleet, and wished to 
reduce all the smaller states to the condition of 
tributary allies. The feelings of bitter jealonaj 
which naturaUy resulted from this design were 
keenly entertained by Sparta, that enyious riTal 
of Athens ; and nothing was wanting but a fidr 
of^iortunity to cause every discontented state to 
rise up in arms against the tyranny of the Athe- 
nians. Such an opportunity soon offered, in the 
manner following : — Athens had taken part with 
the island of Corcyra against the rich conmiercial 
city of Corinth. The Corinthians laid their com- 
plaint before the other states of Greece, who, 
finding the complaint was well grounded, formed 
a confederacy, and claimed of Athens the restitu- 
tion of all the rights and privil^es of every city 
or state that Athens had subdued. Confiding in 
the counsel of Pericles, the Athenians positively 
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refiised^ and an appeal to arms was found neces- b. c. 
sary to enforce the claim. Hence originated the ^^^' 
famous Peloponnesian war, of twenty-eight years, 
between Athens and Sparta, from the year 431 to 
404 B.C. Soon after the commencement of this 
war, a plague broke out in Athens, committing 
great havoc in the city. Thb, however, caused 
no diversion to the war, but slaughter and devas-^ 
tation were carried on with relentless cruelty. 
The precise form in which injurious consequences 
resulted firom the plague of Athens consisted in 
the general immorality to which the plague gave 
rise ; and, indeed, it was the puerile inconstancy, 
and want of all fixed principle in the Athe- 
nian character, that eventually caused their de- 
struction. There was one occasion in 422 b. c, 
on which they had actually determined on making 
peace, — and a peace would certainly have been 
concluded ; but, unfortunately, there was a young 
man named Aldbiades, in all the vain confidence 
of youth and general popularity, the well-known 
firiend of that noble Gb*ecian sage, Socrates, and he 
persuaded his countrymen to make an expedition 
to Sicily. Scarcely had Alcibiades set sail, when he 
was accused of desecrating some images of Mercury, 
and of open irreverence regarding the form of 
religion practised in his country. On this, he 
immediately went over to the Spartans, who, 
aided by his valuable services, were on all sides 
victorious. Alcibiades, however, was soon obliged 
to leave the Spartan army, andj aespairing of 
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safety in Greece, he fled to the Persian goyemor 
in Asia Minor. The Persians happened to be on 
the point of sending a fleet to the assistance of 
the Spartans, and, after many protestations and 
flattering promises, Alcibiades was entrusted with 
the command. Being thus at the head of a fleet, 
he soon felt in his heart much more of the Athe- 
nian than of the Spartan sprit, and, instead of 
asMsting the Spartans, he attacked them; and, 
being himself among the nimiber of some pri- 
soners tal^en by the Persians, he effected his 
escape and fled to the Athenians, who were now, 
for four ccHisecutive years (from 411 to 408 B.C.), 
enabled to add victory to victory, clearing the 
seas of the Spartan fleet, and conquering cities 
and islands without number. But, unhappily for 
the Athenians, in the year 407 B.G., they hazarded 
a battle in the absence of Alcibiades, and were 
defeated ; whereupon this inconstant aAd change- 
able people transferred the command into the 
hands of leaders wholly incompetent; and, not 
long after, the Athenian fleet and all the crews 
fell into the hands of the enemy, and the city of 
Athens was sacked under circumstances of insult- 
ing barbarity : the walls were levelled with the 
ground, the surrounding country devastated, and 
the inhabitants put to the sword. This conduct 
on the part of the Spartans excited universal in- 
dignation, and all Greecei became anxious for the 
deliverance of Athens. Early in the year 403 B.C., 
the Spartans were expelled from the city, and 
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AthexM once more was free ; but her spirit was b. c. 
broken, nor could she ever recover her ancient '*^^* 
renown. Alcibiades, pursued by the Spartans, 
defended himself at first in the Hellespont ; but 
afterwards, retreating to the Persian governor in 
Asia Minor, at the demand of the Spartans, he 
was shot by the arrows of hired assassins. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

SOCBATES — HIS LIFE AND DEATH. 

Amidst the general corruption ot manners at 
Athens, one man preserved an irreproachable 
character, namely, the illustrious Socrates, who is 
accounted one of the wisest men in the pages of 
history. His father was a sculptor, and he was 
himself brought up in the same occupation. But 
this did not prevent him from being practised in 
all military discipline, and defending his country 
in several engagements. The favourite pursuit, 
however, of Socrates was to join the society of 
young men of talent, and to instruct them, awaken- 
ing their reflection by his questions, and convinc- 
ing tiiem that true wisdom is inseparable from a 
life of virtue. He was also fond of remarking 
how frequently men appear to have far more 
knowledge than they really possess. The number 
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of his pupils was small^ and it often Iia{^)ened that 
when he added one to his numbery the immorality 
and loose principles that prevailed soon caused 
them to separate. Stilly the limited number that 
remained dung to him with unalterable affection. 
One young man, for example, in his thirst for 
knowledge, is known to have travelled twenty 
miles, and at the risk of his life, to enjoy the society 
of Socrates for a single day. Socrates was a man 
of most simple habits ; he fed on the plainest fare, 
and went bare-footed both summer and winter; 
and an old mantle satisfied him for clothes. He 
exercised and invigorated his body by running 
and wrestling, and could undeigo severe labour 
without fatigue. " For," he used to say, " true 
happiness does not consist in luxury and superflui- 
ties : on the contrary, to be in want of nothing is 
divine, and the man of the fewest requirements most 
nearly resembles the Deity." His manner evinced 
perfect composure and an easy dignity, wholly un- 
ruffled by the emotions of any angry feeling. In 
a city so demoralised as Athens, such a character 
as Socrates could not be long without enemies. 
At first an attempt was made to render him an 
object of contempt and derision ; but eventually a 
formal accusation was brought against him in 
court, of despising the gods, and corrupting the 
youth of Athens. Socrates in defence appealed to 
the whole course of his past life ; but all in vwi ; 
for the judges, being chosen from the lower orders 
of the people, understood neither him nor his phi- 
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losophy, and condemned him, as '* a despiser of the 
gods," to die by poison. Socrates did not want 
friends who would have ensured his escape from 
prison ; but he not only refused to avail himself 
of the opportunity, but censured them for thinking 
of disobeying the laws ; and after a long conver- 
sation on life, death, and the hopes of immortality, 
he took the cup without changing a feature and 
drank the hemlock. His friends stood by and 
wept; while he consoled them by saying, "Be- 
hold, a victim to the gods I I yet shall live again." 
After this he wrapped himself in his mantle: 
his Mends spoke to him, but he answered no more. 
He died in the year 400 before the Christian era. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

ALEXANDEB THE GBEAT, AND THE MACEDONIAN 

EMPIBE. 

These dissensions among the Grecian states gave b.c. 
Philip, king of Macedon, an opportunity of reduc- 
ing them nearly all under his power. His son was 
the famous Alexander the Great, who, having 
command of the Greeks, considered himself called 
upon to be master of the world. Alexander, from 
his earliest years, gave proofs of possessing daring 
courage, pride, and ambition. On one occasion 
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s. c. he waa heard to say, '^ Alas I my father will kaye 
'^'^^' me nothing to conquer." On another occasion he 
mounted a horse on which the most experienced 
riders had tried their skill in yain, and brought the 
animal under complete control ; which caused his 
father to ezclaimi *^My son, seek for thyself 
another kingdom. Macedon is too small for thee." 
In his twentieth year, 336 B.C., Alexander became 
king of Macedon, and immediately formed the 
design o£ putting himself at the head of the 
Greeks, and, after punishing the Persians for 
their insolent invasions of the Grecian territory, 
to maroh eastwards to the confines of the earth. 
AiexBoder first reduced to subjection the small 
states bordering on his own, and then, in the year 
334 B.C., crossed the Hellespont from Europe to 
Asia ; and there, on the banks of a small river, he 
defeated an army of the Persians from Asia Minor, 
and added that rich country to his empire. It 
was here that his life was in imminent danger, and 
was saved by Clitus, one of his generals. This 
victory placed the whole of Asia Minor at the 
mercy of the conqueror. In the year 333 B.C. 
Alexander came to Tarsus, where, from impru- 
dently taking a bath when he was very hot^ he 
was seized with so dangerous an illness, that at 
first no physician would undertake the responsi- 
bility of his ease. At that critical moment the 
Persian king drew near with a powerful army. . 
The illness of Alexander was now at its greatest 
height^ when his faithful physician, Philip^ though 
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accused at that moment of an intention to poison b.c. 
him, administered so efficacious a medicine that in a ^^' 
few days Alexander, amidst shouts of congratula- 
tions, led his army .gainst the Persians. The two 
armies met on the banks of the Issus ; the fight 
for a time raged fiercely on both sides; but at 
length the Persians were beaten back in confusion. 
Many thousands were taken prisoners, among 
whom were the wife, mother, and daughter of the 
kmg, who himself escaped with difficulty. The 
Persian camp supplied immense booty. After 
this Alexander marched along the Assyrian coast 
to the soutbr and in the year 332 b.g. destroyed 
Tyre, marched through the land of the Jews, sub- 
dued Egypt, and there founded a city which he 
named Alexandria. In 331 B.G. he again crossed 
ihd land of the Jews in a north-eastern direction, 
towards Nineveh, and encountered on his march 
the king of Persia, with a fresh army. The Per- 
sians fought with desperate valour; but by the 
superior tactics of Alexander they were put to the 
rout Many were killed and taken prisoners; 
and in the year 330 B.C. the Persian king, while 
retreating befcnre Alexander, was murdered by his 
own attendantSr Province after province bow 
surrendered. Persia, Babylon,^ Media, and every 
country as far as the Indus, made submission. 
By booty thus acquired the common soldiers, as 
well as their commanders, were enriched to such a 
d^ree that nothing but splendour and luxury 
wodd content them, and they g^ve up their minds^ 
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B.C. to the invention of all kinds of extravagance. 

^^^* Alexander himself grew haughty, and, deluded by 
the most shameless flattery, presumed so far as to 
demand, not only that the Persians should kneel to 
him (for they had long been accustomed to slavish 
usages), but also that the free spirit of the Greeks 
should deign to bend the knee, and award him the 
honour due only to the Most High. Calisthenes, 
who refused this slavish homage, was thrown into 
prison, and afterwards put to death. Clitus, the 
general who had saved his life, he murdered with 
his own hand, for daring to rank the achievements 
of his fistther Philip higher than those of the son. 
Still, urged on by a spirit of enterprise, Alexander 
feared no danger, and he now conceived a pas- 
sionate desire to penetrate to the end of the e«rth. 
But a secret mutiny was now spreading among 
the soldiers ; they no longer followed with their 
usual alacrity ; and when, arrived at the other side 
of the Indus, he prepared to lead them across the 
Hyphasis, they all refused to a man; and in the 
year 326 B.C. Alexander was obliged to retreat 
He therefore sailed down the Indus ; and as at an 
earlier period he had become acquainted with brave 
and learned Indian princes, so now those far- 
famed sages of India, the Brahmins, attracted his 
attention. One part of his army sailed from the 
mouth of the Indus back to the Persian Gulf; 
the others marched by land across the burning 
desert, where many thousands perished. In Persia 
Alexander endeavoured to excite a spirit in the 
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rest of his army, and gave them Uberal rewards ; b.c. 
but they still remained dissatisfied. Alexander ^^ 
now marched to Babylon, and had already made 
his plans and preparations for conquering every 
known country between the south and west, as 
well as the east, when death anticipated his de- 
signs, and cut short all his hopes of earthly glory 
in the year 323 B.G. As Alexander had appointed 
no successor, his generals divided his great king- 
dom among them, but not till after twenty-three 
years of war. Of these new monarchies, Egypt, 
Syria, and Macedonia, with the independent states 
of Greece annexed, were the most powerful ; but 
as they were continually at war with each other, 
and thus impaiied iheir resources, even before the 
Christian era, they were made provinces of the 
Soman empire. 



CHAP. XXVI. 

THE EABLY BOMANS. 



B.C. 



Several centuries before Christ the Bomans were 
as famed for a warlike spirit as the Spartans them- ^^^* 
selves. Their capital was the city of Borne, situ- 
ated on the Tiber. Every citizen felt by birth a 
soldier; and though their territory at first was 
scarcely ten miles wide, almost all the kingdoms 
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of the then known world in later years had yielded 
to theur arms. In times of peace their chief occu- 
pation was agriculture, a pursuit in which it was 
thought no discredit even for the highest to en- 
gage. Their dress consisted merely of a tc^a, or 
flowing robe ; for the climate of Italy is extremely 
warm, and this may account {or the meals of the 
Bomans being few. Theit principal repaat was 
between the hours of five and six. Their chief 
diet consisted of broth, meat^ 6gs^ and wine, 
usually mixed with water. Theirtemples, palaces, 
and houses were rudely constructed of clay and 
hardened bricks, and there was nothing beiuitiful 
in the arrangement of their streets or pavements. 
Their laws were severe and well administered. 
This bravcHspirited people could not submit to the 
cruelties of their kings: Tarquiniud, who had 
killed his predecessor as well as many noble 
Romans, was expelled; and thus ended the mo- 
narchical form of gov e r nm ent. Tarquin made 
several attempts to recover his kingdom, but in 
vain : a conspiracy was formed in his favour by 
the youth of Borne, but this was detected. A 
foreign king, whom Tarquin had induced to assist 
him, was repulsed, and the town saved by the 
bravery of a small body of the citizens. Horatius 
alone defended the bridge over the Tiber, and 
prevented the enemy from forcing an entrance 
into the city. Mucins Scsevola penetrated into 
the enemy's camp, with the intention of killing 
the king^ but by mistake he killed the secretary ;: 
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and when threatened to be burnt to death, he b.& 
calmly stretched his hand over some bummg coals ^^' 
near which he was standing, and held his hand in 
the fire until it was withered by the heat Fear 
and astonishment seized all who beheld him, 
and the king, revering so bold a nation, made peace 
with the Bomans on easy terms. As security for 
the conditions of this peace^ the king took hostages, 
and among the number many young women ; but 
they soon escaped the vigilance of the guard, and 
swimming the Tiber regained their native Borne ; 
and though they were all delivered up by the 
Bomans> the king gave most of them their free^ 
dom. Nothing, however, could induce the Bomans 
to receive Tarquin again as their king. It was 
not likely so warlike a people, once free from an 
arbitrary monarchy, would submit again to the 
richer and the higher orders ; yet these were the 
classes that would secure to themselves the fruits 
of their victoriei^ and exclude all others from civil 
app<Mntments. But in this they were violently 
opposed by the people, who, after much civil com- 
motion, prevailed ;. and from that time they shared 
in the privil^es of the patricians. This success, 
however, eaused them to grow presumptuous; 
they delighted in flattery, and allowed themselves 
to be bribed) and thus contending parties arose, 
which led to^ the most sanguinary civil wars.. 
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CHAP. XXVIL 

THE WAB OF BOMB WITH PTBBHUS. 



When the Romans threatened to subdue the 
^^* Tarentines^ that people invited to their assistance 
Pyrrhus^ out of the northern part of Greece, 
280 B. c. Pyrrhus brought over a powerful army 
and many elephants, an animal the Romans never 
had seen before ; their cavahy, therefore, became 
unmanageable through the instinctive terror of 
the horses. The Romans were defeated, 'althoi:^ 
Pyrrhus lost a great number of men. Overtures 
of peace were now made by PyrrhuEf, but the 
Romans, fired by the spirited oration of a brave 
old veteran, returned for answer, that no terms 
could be received until Pyrrhus had left the shores 
of Italy. Pyrrhus then tried to corrupt the 
honesty of Fabricius, a man of known worth 
though low estate ; but this project fsdled, and the 
money was rejected with scorn. Pyrrhus after- 
wards tried to frighten him with an elephant, 
but the Roman did not lose his self-command. 
Pyrrhus had now another engagement with the 
Romans, and though onqs more victorious, so great 
was the extent of his loss, that he uttered the ex- 
clamation so often quoted, ^^ Another such a victory, 
and I am undone ! " and gladly aviuled himself of 
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a specions pretext for leaving Italy, founded on a 
request by the Sicilians, that he should come to 
their assistance ; accordingly Pyrrhus transported 
his army to Sicily.* After two years he returned, 
but the Bomans had now learnt the art of frighten- 
ing the elephants by throwing among them balls 
of lighted pitch. The elephants thus became wild 
and unruly, and, turning on their own army, put 
it into utter confusion: the result was, that 
Pyrrhus was so totally defeated that he was 
obliged to fly, leaving to the enemy his encamp- 
ment and stores. This encampment first taught 
the Bomans how to fortify a military position. 
Curius, the general of the Boman army, a man as 
poor but aa incorruptible as Fabricius, marched 
into Bome in triumph, followed by four elephants. 
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CHAP, xxvni. 

CABTHAGE — THE PUNIC WABS. 

Cabthage, founded by a colony from Tyre on b.c. 
the northern coast of Africa, and which had grown ®^^' 
by its shipping and extensive commerce to be a 
city of considerable importance, observed with 
jealous eye the growing power of Borne. The 
Carthaginians had possessions in Sicily, and find- 
ing that some Boman soldiers had won by treachery 
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B* c. the town of Messma, some troops were sent from 
Carthage under pretence of assisting the citizens, 
but with the real object of taking the town for 
themselves. The Boman soldiers sent home to 
their countrymen for reinforcements, which were 
accordingly sent, and thus originated the twenty^ 
fouryears' war between Borne and Carthage, called 
the first punic war, carried on with great animosity 
from 264 — 241 b.c. The Bomans, in 264 B.C., 
crossed over to Sicily on rafts, and many similar 
contrivances, and conquered almost the whole 
island. It was in Sicily they built their first fleet, 
taking for their model a Carthaginian ship that was 
stranded, and gained, under Duilius, their first 
naval victory, defeating a powerful fleet of the 
enemy, in the year 260 b.c. Begulus had the 
boldness to cross over to Africa, and, although at 
first victorious, was eventually conquered, and 
taken prisoner, 254 B.C. After several years of 
misfortune the Bomans, in the year 250, won so 
important a naval victory, that the Carthaginians 
were compelled to sue for peace, and sent their 
prisoner Begulus to arrange the terms ; but Be- 
gulus used all his influence to dissuade his country- 
men from accepting the terms of their enemy, and, 
on his return to Carthage, was most cruelly put to 
death. 

* This tale, of the heroism of Begulus, is one of 
the most popular in Boman History, and presents 
the grandest picture of disinterested virtue. Horace 
and Cicero both bear testimony to the story, iIkw 
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when B^uIuB was sent by the Carthagmians to b.c. 
propose terms with the Bomans, he was bound by ^^^' 
the most solemn oaths to return to Carthage 
without delay, and at the same time threatened 
with all the vengeance of his enemies in case he 
should return without effect. Still, when he came 
to Borne, he actually advised the Senate to reject 
the proposals, and ihen tore himself from the em- 
braces of his family, and put aside the throng of 
friends who would have obstructed his return, and, 
in the calm serenity of moral greatness, bid adieu 
to his home and his country, deliberately prefer- 
ring a death of agony to a life of dishonour. It is 
said that the enraged Carthaginians cut off his 
eye-lashes, and confined him to the mid-day sun, 
and afterwards left him to perish of agony in a 
barrel lined with spikes, about B.C. 257. * 

After this the Bomans lost several fleets and 
exhausted their treasury ; still rich and poor made 
common cause, and built one large fleet more. 
The Carthaginians, too, made every effort on their 
side, but they were defeated, 241 B.C., and com- 
pelled to accept the terms of peace dictated by 
Borne; namely, to evacuate Sicily, to give up all 
Boman prisoners, and a sum commonly computed 
at 375,000/. of our money. After peace was con- 
cluded, the Bomans, not satisfied with their new 
acquisitions, obtained treacherous possession of 
Corsica and Sardinia. The Carthaginians deter- 
mined on vengeance, and, crossing over to Spain, 
they conquered a great part of that country. The 
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B.C. Romans became alannedy and entered into a treaty 
^^^' that the Carthaginians ahoold neitherattack SagmH 
turn nor cross the Ebro. But Hannibal, the Car- 
thaginian general, r^ardless of the terms of the 
treaty^ laid Aege to Sagontom ; and thence arose 
another fierce war between the hostile nations, last- 
ing from 218 — 201 B.C. Hannibal was one of the 
greatest commanders in the whole history of the 
worid. He led his Afiican soldiers, with all the 
encumbrance of horses and elephants, over those 
cloud-capped barriers of Spain, the Pyrenees, and, 
traversing by forced marches the South of Franoe 
though an enemy's country, he arrived at the foot 
ofthe Alps, r^ons of eternal snow and ice. But 
these enormous barriers the Afirican army was 
obliged to pass. Often in their march whole com- 
panies were left behind through fatigue, or fell by 
the hands of robbers. Atlength,afiter nine days of 
continued ascent, when several thousands oi his 
men and most of the beasts of burthen had alreaify 
suffered a psunful death, Hannibal attained the 
summit ; and, in a region bi above the clouds, sur- 
rounded by the snows and ice of ages, he allowed 
his army two days* rest. The descent was yet 
more difficult and dangerous ; many were dashed 
down some bottomless abyss ; many were buried 
under the avalanches which were continually thun- 
dering around them ; and when the army arrived in 
Italy, out of the 59,000 men who accompanied 
Hannibal out of Spain, twenty-six thousand were 
all that remained Notwithstanding this loss, 
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Hannibal) in the year 218 B.G., defeated two Boman b.c. 
armies; and though suffering firom iUnees conse- ^^^ 
quent on the loss of an eye^ in the following 
spring he penetrated into the interior of Italy, 
and fought and won another battle. But now 
the Boman general Fabius kept him at bay, 
by continually putting off the hour of action ; 
and Hannibal, shut up in the defiles of a valley, 
was just on the point of destruction, when he 
effected his deliyerance by a wonderful strata- 
gem. The cautious policy of their general, how- 
ever, did not suit the Roman soldiery, and it was 
arranged that Fabius should divide his forces; 
but his men soon returned with expressions of 
sorrow, and declared him their one and only 
general : indeed, his matchless skill alone had saved 
the thoughtless soldiers from imminent danger. 
In the year 216 b.c. a rash and unskilful com- 
mander risked a battle on the plams of Cannse, 
when the Bomans were so utterly defeated that had 
Carthage given Haimibal the support he required, 
the city of Rome must have been quite at his 
mercy* 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

HANNIBAL — 8CIPIO AT ZAMA — PALL OP 

CARTHAGE. 

B. c Hannibal, however, deserted by his country at 
^^^' this momentous crisis, was obliged to seek assist- 
ance from other states, and made alliance with 
Sicily and Macedonia; but all in yain. He 
suffered several defeats, and Sicily was altogether 
subdued by the Romans, who, in spite of a gallant 
defence, and the scientific operations of Archi- 
medes, took and destroyed the Sicilian capital^ Sy- 
racuse, 2 10 B.C. But, even at this trying juncture, 
Hannibal had the skill to maintain his position. 
Carthage at length sent auxiliaries, but they never 
reached him, being defeated on their march, 207 
B.C. And now Spain was also lost, conquered by 
the Boman general Scipio, who immediately 
crossed from Sicily to Africa, and Hannibal was 
summoned away from Italy. He left in sorrow 
the land of his fame, and was defeated by 
Scipio, near Zama, 202 B.C., when the most de- 
grading conditions of peace were exacted ; namely, 
that the Carthaginians should bum all their ships 
but ten, and never commence another war with- 
out the consent of the Romans. Hannibal fled 
from Carthage, and, going to Antiochus, king of 
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Syria, in Asia, he persuaded him to make war b.c. 
with the Romans. Antiochus consented to the 
war ; but during its progress, n^lecting the ad- 
vice of Hannibal, he was overthrown, and de- 
prived of a great part of his kingdom ; the sur^ 
render of Hannibal was also one condition of 
peace. Hannibal fled to a king of Bithynia 190 
B.C., and when his surrender was agfun demanded 
by the BomanEf, he poisoned himself in the year 
183 B.C., the same year in which his conqueror 
Scipio died. Borne, meanwhile, was regard- 
ing the quiet resuscitation of Carthage to all its 
former splendour with feelings of no dight 
jealousy ; and one of their citizens, named Cato, 
took every opportunity of fanning the flame. The 
Romans could never be happy till Carthage was 
in ruins. It happened just now that a neighbour- 
ing state had robbed the Carthaginians of part of 
their territory, and they, not daring to levy war 
without consent, made complaint to the Romans, 
and begged their assistance ; but this the Romans 
not only refused, but actually declared that the 
Carthaginians had no right to the land in question. 
The king of the aforesaid state now grew bolder 
than ever, and the Carthaginians rising up in 
their own defence, Rome declared they had 
violated the treaty, and sent an army into Sicily. 
Carthage surrendered both their subjects and their 
property ; yet the Romans, not satisfied, sailed 
over to Africa, and called on the Carthaginians 
to give up their arms. This was also conceded, 
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but when the order came that theyahould destrojr 
their city, and build it twenty mike from the ooast, 
the Carthaginians were reduced to desperatioii, and 
determined to resist to the last ; the houses weie 
stripped of their timber for ships, all ayailahk 
metal was forged into arms, and the women made 
bow-strings of their hair. In this manner they 
defended themselves two years ; in the third year, 
146 B.C., the city was stormed, and nearly allfeD a 
prey to fire or sword. The massacre raged for six 
days, and was succeeded by a conflagration finr 
seventeen days. By a similar fate, the same yeai^ 
Corinth, also, the most beautiful city in Ghreeo^ 
was plundered and burnt by the Bomans. 



CHAP. XXX. 

CJESAB. — POMPE Y — CHASSUS. 

While the victorious Bomans were thus pushing 
their conquests in Afirica, Asia, Greece, and Spain, 
factions and feelings of jealousy were prevailii^ 
in the city of Rome. Some of the Bomans were 
enormously rich, and others exceedingly poor ; the 
poor became the clients or dependents of the more 
liberal, and the rich had only to bribe the poor to 
purchase whatever they desired : hence, factions 
arose ending in civil wars and bloodshed. In the 
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year 60 B. c, three illustrious characters took b. c 
the lead in Borne, — Cesar, Pompey, and Crassus. ^* 
Julius CflBsar is considered the greatest of all the 
Boman generals, and a man of greater capacity 
than either of the other two ; and not more able 
than ambitious. Though naturally of a weak con- 
stitution, he invigorated his frame by all kinds of 
bodily exercise. From his mother he acquired an 
affable address, and the art of flattering in his 
speeches ; and while quite a youth he had proved 
himself possessed of a commanding firmness and 
a daring courage. He submitted to exile from 
Borne rather than put away a beloved wife ; and, 
on one occasion, when captured by pirates, he 
conducted himself rather as their leader than 
their prisoner. Notwithstanding, he had the 
art to create such an impression at Bome, that 
he was generally regarded as a thoughtless young 
man, caring little about glory, or ingratiating him- 
self into the affections of the people. But 
when he had quietly convinced himself of his 
popularity, he came forward as a candidate for 
an office usually held by none but the oldest and 
most dignified senators ; and all were surprised to 
find this young man elected to the office of Ponti- 
fex Maximus, before several 'others his superiors in 
age, standing, and experience. From that time 
people began to know him better, aad to stand in 
awe. Pompey and Crassus soon observed that, 
though hitherto the first men in Bome, they were 
beginning to lose their importance, because Caesar 
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B.C. dUtributed money to the people with the wildest 
^^' profusion. They considered it, therefore, far more 
politic to avoid him as their rival, and if possible 
secure him as their ally, dividing the power of 
Bome among the three. This conclusion of their 
secret conference both people and senate confirmed. 
CsBsar, therefore, set out for Gaul, which he con- 
quered, and then made excursions into Germany, 
as well as England ; by these means he increased 
both his fame and his fortune, and through his po- 
pular manners the army became devoted to his 
service. Crassus marched into Asia, and made war 
on the Parthians, while Pompey's sphere of action 
was Spain ; but he preferred remaining in Bome 
in defiance of the laws, and of his own agreement, 
and left his province to be governed by others in 
his name : he even procured the appointment of 
Governor of Spain, and of the highest magistracy 
in Bome at the same time, a thing utterly unknown 
before. Caesar demanded equal privileges, claiming 
to be appointed Governor of France, while he still 
retained a high civil office ; but this Pompey op 
posed, and Caesar, accompanied by his faithful 
soldiers, returned from GauL Pompey was now 
•obliged to fly from Italy, and in the year 48 B.C. 
was defeated at Pharsalia, in the north of Greece. 
Pompey's adherents in Spain and Africa were also 
defeated after well-fought battles. The great and 
powerful are never in want of flatterers, and flattery 
can corrupt even the noblest of mankind; and so it 
proved with Cassar, who no sooner found he had 
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na enemy to fear^ than he grew proud and unap- b. c. 
proachable^ repulsing the deserving, and exalting ^^ 
their inferiors. But Caesar's great fault was his 
aspiring to obtain the title of Emperor, a word so 
hateful to the Romans. In this he raised a prejudice 
which all his generosity was unable to resist, and a 
spirit of disaffection was daily increasing. At last, 
a conspiracy was set on foot ; Brutus placed him- 
self at the head of it ; and on the 15th of March, 
44 B.C., CsBsar was assassinated in the senate- 
house of Borne. 



CHAP. XXXL 

BRUTUS — ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA — THE 

ROMAN EMPIRE. 

Brutus soon perceived he should best consult 
safety by flying from Bome ; still his army was de- 
feated, and he committed suicide 42 b.c. Octa- 
vius and Antony now shared the Boman empire. 
Octavius took Europe as his portion, and Antony 
Asia, where he became acquainted with Cleopatra, 
queen of Egypt, with whose charms he was so in- 
fatuated, that she claimed the devotion of his life ; 
for in her company Antony passed his time in the 
most shameless dissipation. Disputes with Octa- 
vius called him back to Italy, but he soon was re- 
conciled, and, according to the general wish of the 
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»'*^' people, took to wife Octavia, the beautiful and 
virtuous sister of Octavius. This lady for a time 
withheld Antony from his extravagances, and 
maintained peace between her brother and her 
husband; when, however, Antony returned to Asia, 
in the society of Cleopatra he lost all regard for 
his faithful wife, and actually divided his share of 
the Boman empire amongst Cleopatra's sons. 
Then, for the first time, Octavia, who had borne 
calmly all the insults which had affected herself 
alone, became indignant, and her brother Octavius 
eagerly seized upon this pretext to make war upon 
Antony. A battle was the consequence, in the 
year 31 b.c. ; and, as Cleopatra fidthlessly deserted 
him, Antony also fled, and his brave army sur- 
rendered to Octavius. Octavius crossed over to 
Egjrpt, where Antony was a second time defeated, 
after which both he and Cleopatra put an end to 
their lives, 30 B.C. Octavius, after this generally 
called Augustus, had been adopted as a son of the 
murdered Caesar, and because all his successors 
belonged to this family, the name of Csesar was 
generally used as the style and title of the Go- 
vernors of Bome: through the German pronun- 
ciation Caesar is altered into Kaiser, which signifies 
Emperor. Augustus now assumed the reins of 
government as sovereign, both in the city and the 
whole empire of Bome. He was not, however, 
doomed to be happy ; his domestic peace was con- 
tinually disturbed. He had a wicked, intriguing 
wife, called Livia, who gradually murdered or 
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exiled all his friends, and compelled him eventually 
tonamehis hated step-son, Tiberius, as his successor. 
** As is the tree so is the fruit : " Tiberius proved 
a malicious^ cruel prince ; and his successors, with a 
few exceptions, were little better. A few good 
emperors upheld the supremacy of the Soman 
empire about 100 A.D., but when they had passed 
away, from the year 200 a.d., the imperial purple 
was generally worn by licentious, cruel, and bar- 
barous characters^ who seldom died quietly in their 
beds, or a natural death. Thus the empire con- 
tinued in a constant state of dissension^ till it 
eventually fell to pieces. It was in the reign of 
Augustus that our Saviour Jesus Christ was 
bom, and under the reign of Tiberius that he was 
crucified. 

* The loves of Antony and Cleopatra constitute 
one of the few romantic tales of Boman history. 
Cleopatra was queen of Egypt, and daughter of 
Ptolemy Auletes. As she had supported the cause 
of Brutus, Antony, in his expedition to Parthia, 
summoned her to appear before him. The beau- 
tiful Cleopatra, conscious of her irresistible charms, 
used every art that dress or ornament could supply 
to appear before Antony in the height of her 
female attractions. Her beauty prevailed; her 
haughty judge became her tender lover. Hence 
his desertion of Octavia, as before related, and the 
rupture between Augustus and Antony, ending 
in the battle of Actium. Here Cleopatra assisted 
with sixty sail, to which Antony added one hun- 
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B.C. dred and seventy, and twenty thousand mto on 
^^' board. The flight of Cleopatra, followed by that 
of Antony, decided the fortune of the day. And 
with what feelings did Antony and Cleopatra 
next meet ? Antony went on board her ship, but 
sat for three days in solemn silence, and still refused 
to see her; but at last her **maid of honour" 
brought about a reconciliation. Cleopatra, when 
arrived at Alexandria, commenced hauling her 
ships over the Isthmus of Suez, intending to fly 
with her treasures to some unknown land; but the 
ArabS; being in the interest of Csesar, burned her 
vessels and defeated her project So then she began 
to prepare her kingdom for defence : and even under 
the awful responsibilities of this moment, and 
though Antony and Cleopatra were both medi- 
tating self-destruction, they passed their days in 
feasting and revelry, in the true spirit of the 
heathen, ** Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow wd 
die." 

Such were the slavish propensities of Antony, 
guilty of giving, like a traitor, part of the do- 
minions of his country to this abandoned woman : 
thus passed the days of Cleopatra, regardless of her 
subjects, and caring only for her selfish pleasures, 
though she had provoked the arms of Caesar. 

And now Caesar was approaching through Asia, 
when he received an envoy from Cleopatra re- 
signing her crown and only asking Egypt for her 
children, while Antony craved leave to live in 
ignoble ease and security at Athens. 
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To Antony, Caesar deigned no reply; to Cleo- b. c 
patra, he offered every favour on one condition only, ^^ 
that she should banish her lover or put him to 
death! 

Antony, now desperate, drew out his troops, and 
held Csssar in check at Alexandria, till his troops 
went over to Csssar, whereupon he returned to the 
city crying out that Cleopatra had ruined and 
betrayed him. 

Cleopatra, a little before, had caused to be built a 
kind of sepulchre near the temple of Isis, in which 
she placed her jewels and treasures, and covered 
them ovei* with combustible matter, intending at 
the last extremity to set fire to the treasure, and 
perish with all for which she had the soul to live* 
To this sepulchre she now retired and caused a 
report that she was dead. This news revived all 
the tender feelings of her lover, who, resolving not 
to survive her, attempted self-destruction by falling 
on his sword. Andnow Antony was lying in agony 
writhing upon his bed, and vainly calling on some 
one to release him from his sufferings, when Cleo- 
patra, from her living tomb, sends to announce that 
she is yet alive, and entreats that he will allow 
himself to be carried to her sepulchre. The dying 
Antony assents ; and as Cleopatra would not open 
the door of her retreat, assisted by her maids, 
she drew him up by cords at a window, and laid 
him on her bed in a transport of grief, and 
there Antony expired in the fifty-third year of 
his age. 
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B. c. Cleopatra was not doomed to die as she intended: 
^^' Cassar, informed of her design, was eager to save 
the treasures and the queen to grace his triumph 
at Bome> so contrived to make her his prisoner. 
When he entered Alexandria, he commanded she 
should receive every respect, and even be allowed 
to solemnise the obsequies of Antony. And soon 
Csssar paid Cleopatra a visit. Once more Cleopa- 
tra tried the powers of her female charms, but 
neither tears nor smiles could move the hard and 
unsusceptible heart of Cassar. The conqueror 
left his fair captive, not doubting she had pre- 
vailed ; but in a few days she was convinced that 
her hopes were vain, learning that she and her 
children were to be sent on into Syria. And now 
she resolved to die ; and having permission to visit 
the tomb of Antony, she embraced it, and strewed 
it with flowers, and then, as if her mourning was 
over, she sat down in all her costly attire to a 
splendid banquet. While at table, a peasant 
came with a basket of flgs, and passed the guards 
without suspicion. Cleopatra took the basket, 
aware of its fatal contents, and having written 
a letter to Csesar requesting to be buried with 
Antony, she took an asp from among the figs, and, 
retaining in the room only her maids Iras and 
Charmione, applied it to her arm ; and when the 
guards entered they found her lying dead on the 
couch, Iras dead at her feet, and Charmione just 
expiring in the act of arranging the diadem on the 
head of her mistress. Cleopatra was buried by 
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Caesar m the same tomb with Antony^ but her ii.c. 
two sons followed in the triumphal procession in- ^' 
tended for their unhappy mother at Rome. 

Cleopatra is celebrated not only for her love of 
pleasure^ but for her wasteful extravagance. In 
a banquet given to Antony^ at Alexandria, she is 
said to have melted pearls in her drink to make 
her entertainment the more costly. She was fond 
of appearing dressed as the Goddess Iris, and 
advised Antony to make war upon the richest 
nations to support her extravagance. Her mental 
endowments were little inferior to her {>ersonal at- 
tractions. She is described as capable of giving 
audience to the ambassadors of seven different 
nations, and addressing each in his own language. 
Cleopatra died in the d9th year of her age. 



CHAP. XXXII. 

THE ANCIENT GERMANS; THEIB MANNERS AND 

CUSTOMS. 

Two thousand years ago, Germany was covered 
over with forests, furze, and marshes, and, conse- 
quently, the climate was colder and less genial 
and fertilising than at present : not a single tree 
bearing fruit was to be seen. Amongst the herbs 
of natural growth were the wild asparagus, and 
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the large radish or paniup, called by the Botnans 
" pastinaca." The only kinds of com that were 
cultivated were barley and oata ; of bailey, beer 
was made, then called barley wine ; and of the 
oats they prepared a kind of porridge. The 
principal and most valued property of the ancient 
Germana conwated in numerous droves of horses 
and oxen. The horse served not only for driving 
and riding for war or convenience, but eometimee 
for food ; and some were considered sacred honet^ 
and their ndghing was observed as a meaoa of 
divination. Troops of horses and oxen were at 
that early time found in Germany in a wild state; 
from the horns of the oxen drinking cups were 
manufactured : but the number of wild animals 
has been materially diminished by bunting and 
the great increase of population. Large flocks of 
migratory birds settled much more frequently in 
Germany in those days. Salt wells and mineral 
springs were highly prized by the andent Germans. 
The German races were celebrated among the 
Romans for their commanding stature, their blue 
eyes, and their red hiur, and r^arded with terror 
for their military ardour. They wore arms both 
at home and in the field, at the banquet and at 
the court of justice ; and weapons were even laid 
in the tomb on the body of the dead. Even the 
women participated in this warlike character, 
wluch also led the ancient Germans frequently to 
take the name of some fierce and strong beast of 
prey. The stnmger and more warlike the Gennau 
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warrior, the less he thought it necessary to work. 
The pursuits of agriculture, and every kind of 
domestic economy, were left entirely to the women 
and old men. The free and hardy warrior was at 
the chase and at the feasts, entering into every 
known dissipation, drinking and gaming night 
and day. In point of honour and good faith their 
character was indeed to be admired. The ancient 
Germans, our ancestors, were not in other respects 
so ignorant as so ne of their later descendants have 
supposed ; they already possessed an independent 
diet, and were divided into provinces or districts, 
each with its chief under the name of Count, who 
decided all disputes after the manner of those 
primitive times ; and the praises of their warriors 
were the theme of their songs. Their dwellings 
and clothing were simple; the women wore 
dresses of linen, sometimes ornamented with pur- 
ple stripes. The nation was divided into a num- 
ber of small communities which did not congregate 
into one town, but resided in separate villages. 
Their princes seldom governed a large territory, 
still they were ambitious of being surrounded by 
numerous dependants, who for the most part clung 
to their leaders with a degree of attachment which 
no words can describe: to escape alive from a 
battle in which the leader was killed was deemed 
the greatest disgrace. The bravery of our ances* 
tors rendered them a terror to all other nations. 
The Komans were but too glad to enlist them for 
soldiers ; and the emperors were proud of having 
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A.D. conquered their country; but the Germans in 
reality were yet unconquered. When Caesar first 
led his soldiers against them, a general murmur 
arose, many deserted the camp, and Cassar's vio- 
tory was solely attributed to the German sooth- 
sayers having forbidden their prince to risk a 
battle before new moon. At a later period, a 
step*son of the emperor Augustus penetrated as 
far as the Elbe, when a part of the country lying 
between the Rhine and the Elbe became a Koman 
province, and all appeared so quiet and submissive 
that Quinctilius Varus attempted to introduce the 
Boman language and laws. This offended the 
Germans; they united under Herman, and, having 
surrounded Varus in a wood, fell upon his army, 
and put the greater part to the sword, 9 A.D. 
To this victory Germany owes her liberty, as well 
as the blessing that her native language is still 
preserved, and is spoken at this hour. This de- 
feat occasioned such a panic at Rome, that the 
Emperor Augustus wished to send all the young 
men in the city to the Rhine, a measure he could 
only effect by threats of great severity, and when 
they arrived on the banks of the Rhine, nobody 
was there to meet them. The contempt of death 
amongst the ancient Germans, to which we have 
already alluded, proceeded from their belief in 
another and more blissful state beyond the grave, 
where hunting, fighting, and revelry would con- 
stitute their chief amusements. However ridicu- 
lous 8ueh an idea may appear to us, we have 
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Beveral instances of a similar expectation prevuling x, d. 
among semi-barbarous nations. In consequence Jz 
of this belief, horses, dogs, and slaves were burnt 
with the dead; even weapons and money were 
put in the grave, and on the sea-coast fragments 
of ships. The ancient Germans, for the most part, 
honoured as a deity a superior being whom they 
worshipped in sacred groves; this Being they 
at one time called ** Wodan," at another *^ Father 
of all"; till gradually, in the course of the follow- 
ing centuries, the sanctifying influence of the 
Christian religion shed a light over Germany, 
instructing its people to ofier up their prayers to 
one God, the one only Almighty and Eternal 
Father. 



CHAP, xxxni. 

THE DIFFUSION OF THE GOSPEL. 

OuB Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who vouch- a. u 
safed to take human form at the town of Bethle- ^' 
hem, in the land of Judea, was permitted by the 
mercy of God, not only to be an atonement for 
man's sins, but, also, to be the founder of the one 
and only true religion. Our Saviour saw that 
the Jews limited their religious observances to 
mere formal ceremonies, r^ardless of the purity 
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A. D. and sanctity of the heart. He perceived also that 
*''^^' their teachers, the Scribes and Pharisees^ were 
pretenders and hypocrites ; and this was shocking 
to the holiness and truth of his heavenly nature 
We are all familiar with the sacred precepts and 
parables by which our Lord endeavoured to lead 
them from forms and ceremonial observances to the 
true religion of the hearty and implicit faith in God, 
evidenced in love to all men, and strict rectitude of 
daily conduct. We must refer to the Evangelists 
and the Acts of the Apostles for the history of 
the most faithful and devoted of his followers. It 
is well known that our Lord's ministry offended 
the Jews, especially the sect of Phiarisees, who 
charged him before the Roman government with 
instigating the people to sedition, and with aspir- 
ing to be the king of the Jews. We need not 
relate the cruel enmity with which the Jews, 
disappointed in their ambitious expectations of a 
temporal prince, who would throw off the Roman 
yoke, urged their false accusations; nor how, 
in exact fulfilment of prophecy, our Lord was 
condemned to suffer the agonising death of the 
cross. The good seed which he had sown was 
not allowed to perish. By the grace of God his 
Apostles were enabled to disseminate his doctrines 
throughout the whole of Judea, and even as far as 
Greece and Rome. Their congregations at first 
were small, for Christians were regarded as Jews; 
and in Rome the Jews were always treated with 
gwat. severity in consequence of the resistance 
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they so often made to the Koman government. a.o. 
It is tme that Jerusalem was destroyed in the ^^' 
year 70 A.D. ; but this did not put an end to 
revolts, in which the severity due to the Jews 
too often fell upon the Christians. Many were 
put to death because they reftised to deny the 
truth of those comfortable doctrines to which they 
fondly clung as the conviction of their minds and 
the persuasion of their souls. By their steady 
endurance of death they obtained the name of 
Martyrs ; and when heathens beheld in them the 
courage of their own brave warriors, they were 
sometimes persuaded to be baptized into the faith. 
In the year 300 a.d. there were many Christian 
congregations; yet Christianity was not formally- 
' recognised. At this period the Emperor Constan- 
tine openly professed to be a Christian, received 
the sacrament of baptism, and ordered the demo- 
lition of heathen temples, a.d. 331. This was the 
Emperor who built Constantinople, and decided on 
making it the imperial residence in preference to 
Rome. In consequence of this profession of Con- 
stantine, Christianity became the religion of the 
Roman Empire. Many churches were built, and 
their services conducted with great splendour, 
while the old worship of the heathen deities gra- 
dually lost most of its votaries; though some 
impute to the Christians, to whom Christ had given 
the one great law " love one another," and even 
" your enemies," that they now displayed great 
severity against those of a different religion, by 
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iuou persecating the heathens and burning heretics. 

^^ Soon afterwards, there arose between the Patri- 
archs of Borne and Constantinople a dispute about 
precedence ; each was ambitious of being acknow- 
ledged as chief Patriarch* The reaction caused 
by this dispute about superiority made many 
imagine it to be meritorious to withdraw altogether 
from the world and its honours ; and at last the 
monastic system arose, in consequence of the belief 
that it would be meritorious to separate from the 
walks of men, and that in tranquillity and se- 
clusion, with prayer, vigils, fasting, and flagella- 
tion, they could the better lead a godly life. 
Many monasteries were erected, which in that 
early time had a very beneficial and civilising 
effect upon the unpolished people of the western 
empire. 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

DECLINE OF THE BOMAN EMPIBE. 

A.i>. The great Boman Empire comprehended Por- 

J^ tugal, Spain, France as far as the Rhine, Holland, 

England with the south of Scotland, Switzerland, 

the southern parts of Germany as far as the 

Danube, Italy with its islands, Hungary as far as 
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the Danube^ European Turkey, the Crimea, Cir- a. u. 
cassia, the whole of Asia Minor, Syria, Phoenicia, ^^^ 
Palestine, Egypt, Algiers, Tunis, Tripolis, Fez 
and Morocco, and all the numerous islands of the 
Mediterranean. This large kingdom was attacked, 
200 A.D., by the Franks on the Bhine, by the 
Alemanni at the sources of the Danube, by the 
Goths from Hungary and on the Black Sea, and 
by the Persians in Asia; and, worst of all, by 
continual dissensions and factions in the city. To 
obviate this evil, two emperors had for a long 
time divided the sovereignty, till, in the year 
395 A.D., this great kingdom was formally divided 
into two parts, the Eastern and Western Empire. 
The capital of the one was Constantinople, of 
the other. Borne. This separation was more 
especially necessary in consequence of the great 
migration of hordes which was then taking place. 
The Huns, driven by the Chinese out of the 
south-eastern part of Asia, came, in the year 
374 A.D., over the Don to Europe, joined the 
Alares on the Don, and attacked the Goths, 
whose territory extended from the borders of the 
Black Sea, along the Danube, as far as the sea to 
the eastward. This people was divided into two 
iiations, the East and West Goths. The West 
Goths, driven forward by the East Goths, crossed 
over the Danube, and entered the territories of 
the Eastern Empire ; and, not satisfied with this, 
they marched forward into Italy, and thrice plun- 
dered Borne, between the years 403 and 409 A.D. 
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A. D* In consequence of this, the Boman Emperor was 
^^^' obliged to recall all his troops from England, the 
Bhine, and the Danube. Scarcely were these 
troops withdrawn, when every nation on the 
frontiers advanced. The Franks and Burgun- 
dians from Grermany crossed the Bhine to France, 
the Vandals and Suevi rushed upon Spain, and 
other hordes penetrated into Italy. At this time 
the Gk>ths left Italy, overran France and Spain, 
and founded the great Gothic kingdom in the 
west, from the Atlantic Sea as far as the Loire, 
416 A.D. The Franks established themselves 
northwards, from the Loire as far as the Bhine ; 
while, to the southward, the Burgundians occupied 
the country along the Seine and Bhone as far as 
the Bhine. The Vandals passed over to Africa and 
conquered Carthage, which had been rebuilt by the 
Bomans 429 a.d. The Anglo-Saxons out of Hol- 
stein were, in the year 450 A.D., called over by the 
Britons as allies against the invasion of the Picts 
and Scots, who attacked the Britons from the 
north of Scotland. Soon, however, the Britons 
were obliged by the Anglo-Saxons to escape to 
France, where they established themselves securely 
in the northern Peninsula, since called Bretagne. 
The Venedi and the Sclavonians immigrated into 
the northern part of Germany, as far as the Elbe 
and Saale, which, in consequence of these wan- 
derings, had been vacated. In a short time, 
Attila, king of the Huns, attacked this newly 
founded monarchy, and conquered a large terri- 
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tory; which, however, immediately after his death, 
was recovered, 453 A.D. From that time, Italy 
was invaded by one Grerman nation after another, 
and, in the year 476 A.D., Bomulus Augustus, 
the last of the Roman emperors, was deposed. 
The Eastern Empire was dissolved into a number 
of petty states ; but the Germans had possession 
of Rome 493 A.D., or at least the East Goths, a 
German nation, under the famous king Theodoric. 



CHAP. XXXV. 

GOTHS — VANDALS. — SILK MANUFACTURE 

INTRODUCED. 

Although the East Goths had embraced the 
gospel, they were regarded as heretics by the 
Italians. Accordingly, an ambitious general of 
the Emperor Justinian, named Belisarius, after 
conquering the Vandals in Africa, and reducing 
them to submission, determined to cross over to 
Italy. This he accomplished in the year 536 A.D., 
and met with no resistance till he came to Rome. 
There, however, he was attacked by an army full 
twenty times as numerous as his own. Still, he 
defended himself a whole year ; and at the end of 
that time he was relieved, and the Goths were 
obliged to withdraw from Rome, 538 A.D., leaving 
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A- D. their affairs in a very critical position. Belisarins 
had even the subtlety to gain the upper part of 
Italy; but the Emperor, mistrusting him, sum* 
moned him away, and the Groths again conquered 
almost the whole of Italy. Justinian, it is true, 
then sent his general back, but without either 
troops or money; and Belisarius, highly indig- 
nant, was obliged to evacuate Italy, 540 A.D. 
Belisarius was succeeded by Narses, who was 
supplied with money and troops ; and though the 
Groths bravely defended themselves, they were 
compelled to yield to superior forces, and Italy, in 
a state of ruin and devastation, became a province 
of the Eastern Empire, 554 A.D. Yet, in the 
year 568 A.D., another horde of barbarians, called 
Lombards, came out of Germany, and, conquering 
the north of Italy, they confined the Greeks to a 
small territory. In the year 555 A.D., silk-weavers 
first came to Europe: before this time it was 
generally supposed that silk grew upon trees in 
India and China ; very little silk was worn, and 
that extravagantly dear. Persian caravans had 
hitherto supplied the Empire with the costly web ; 
but now they ceased their importations, because 
Justinian was at war with Persia. Two monks, 
however, showed the Emperor the nature of silk, 
procured some eggs from India, allowed them 
to hatch, and succeeded in obtaining silk. Justi- 
nian now founded several manufactories in his 
Empire, but kept the breeding of silkworms a 
secret In the year 1130 A.D., a king of Sicily» 
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in the course of a war with the Empire, took a.b. 
several thousand of the silk-manufacturers and ^^^' 
transported them as prisoners to'Italj. From 
Italy the manufacture reached Spain, and, since 
the year 1600, France, and from France, in the 
year 1700, it was introduced into (jermany. 



♦ CHAP. XXXVL 



ACCOUNTS BY COTEMFOBARIES OF THE INVA- 
SIONS OF THE VANDALS, GOTHS, HUNS. 

As the student reads of the hordes of wild hunters 
and herdsmen who, issuing from that officina gen-' 
Hum, the forests and marshes of Scandinavia and 
Grennany, overran the Roman Empire, it is useful 
to derive some distinct conceptions of this ^^ Scourge 
of Grod," or that " Destroyer of Nations," — for such 
were the titles of those who were let loose like 
hell-hounds on the Roman provinces, as if in ven- 
geance for the evils which the tyranny, corruption, 
and refined vices of the Empire, were heaping on 
the human race. 

" If," says Robertson, " a man were called to fix 
upon the period in the history of the world during 
which the condition of the human race was most 
calamitous and afflicted, he would, without hesita- 
tion, name that which elapsed from the death of 
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A. D. Tbeodosius the Great (a.i>. 395) and the establish- 
57 h °^®°* of *® Lombards in Italy (571)." And Ro- 
bertson gives much reason for believing that these 
barbarian invasions amounted to little less than the 
utter extermination of the civilised mhabitants of 
the Boman Empire, and replacing them and their 
arts and sciences with the grossest habits of savage 
life. Where the white man settles in America, 
the Indian, from the exhaustion of his hunting- 
grounds and habits of intemperance, soon disap- 
pears : such was the depopulation and repeopling 
of the provinces of the Empire by the more 
sudden and immediate agency of fire and sword* 
The following statements are borne out by cotem- 
porary historians : — 

As to the Vandals. These were the first ct 
the barbarians who invaded Spain. They found 
it the richest and most populous of the Boman 
provinces. The Spaniards had resisted the arms 
of Borne with greater obstinacy than any other 
nation in Europe ; but so entirely had they been 
enervated, that in two years the Yandals actually 
divided it among them by casting lots I And, as 
to the nature of their invasion, remember the fol- 
lowing is from Idatius, an eye-witness: — "The 
barbarians wasted every thing with hostile cruelty. 
The pestilence was no less destructive. A dreadful 
famine raged, so that the living were reduced to 
feed on the bodies of their friends. All these 
plagues at once desolated these unhappy king- 
doms." 
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Nexty the Vandals led about 30^000 men into a. n. 
Africa ; and St. Augustine, a cotemporary, speaks ^^^^^' 
to the following effect : — " They found a provmce 
well cultivated and plenteous, the beauty of the 
whole earth. They carried their destructive 
arms into every comer of it ; they depeopled it 
by their devastations, exterminating every thing 
by fire and sword. They did not even spare the 
vines and fruit-trees, that those who had retreated 
to rocks and caves might find no nourishment of 
any kind. Their hostile rage could not be satiated, 
and no place was exempt from the effects of 
it. They tortured their prisoners with exquisite 
cruelty, to force a discovery of their hidden trea- 
sures. The more they discovered the more they 
expected, and the more implacable they became. 
They regarded neither the infirmities of age nor 
of sex, neither the dignity of the noble nor the 
sanctity of the priest; but the more illustrious 
their prisoners, the more barbarously they insulted 
them* The public buildings which resisted the 
flames they levelled with the ground, leaving 
many cities without an inhabitant. When they 
approached any fortified place too strong for their 
undisciplined armies, they assembled a multitude 
of prisoners, put them to the sword, and left their 
unburied corpses putrefying in the sun, that the 
stench beneath the walls might compel the garri- 
son to surrender." 

So much for the barbarities of the Vandals in 
Spain and Africa; but the Huns, who, in the 
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A. u. fourth century, overran the northern parts of Italy 
*^^^ and Gaul, were more atrocious and exterminating 
still. Cultivated lands they left wastes— popu- 
lous cities with scarcely an inhabitant; a few 
miserable survivors of their families and thdr 
nation wandered, in fear and trembling, among 
the ruins of churches, their hiding places ; and the 
fields were covered with the bones of the slain* 

Look at the most cultivated estates of England ; 
imagine villas, and vines and gardens, verdant 
lawns and shady groves : such was Italy under the 
Boman Empire. Think of a wilderness, over- 
grown with brushwood, and black with the stag- 
nant marshes of choked and diverted streams; 
rarely a hut denoting human kind, but ^^ peopled 
with wolves, its old inhabitants : " such was Italy 
in the eighth century. Under Charlemagne, 
Italy was cleared and peopled over again, as if for 
the first time, like the wilds of America by modem 
settlers. 

Procopius, the historian of the Groths, throws & 
veil over their cruelties, " lest," says he, " I should 
hand down a monument and example of inhu- 
manity to succeeding ages." 

But who were the Goths ? 

The present division of Sweden into East and 
West Gothland marks their supposed origin in 
Sweden. The Goths broke the Boman power, 
sacked Bome, and reigned in Gaul, Spain, and 
Italy. 

The Vandals and the Goths had the same 
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origin. The Goths are divided into Ostrogoths a. d. 
and Visigoths ; while the Lombards, Heruli, and '^^^ 
Burgundians are divisions of the Vandals. 

The Goths settled in the Ukraine, and, with a 
powerful fleet on the Euxine, commanded the 
Bosphorus. In 260 they ravaged Greece, and, in 
Asia» destroyed the famous temple of Ephesus. 
'^Ghreat is Diana of the EphesiansI" her temple 
had risen with increasing splendour affcer seven 
different misfortunes. It was supported by 127 
Ionic columns of marble, each 60 feet high, and 
was 425 feet long. St. Peter's, at Bome, is about 
600 feet. 

About 895, under Alaric, the Goths destroyed 
many of the noble works of Greece, and soon after 
Abric invaded Italy. Shortly before this, Valens, 
the Boman emperor, not satisfied with the success 
of his generals in keeping them at bay, consented 
to their being transported over the Danube and 
received under the protection of the Empire after 
their defeat by the Huns. At that time they num- 
besed nearly a million, with women and children. 

In 549 the Goths took Bome; but it was 
soon reconquered by Justinian's general, Narses, 
who defeated and killed Teias, the last general of 
the Goths, 553. 

Who were the Huns? 

The Huns came originally from a large barren 
tract of country not far north of the great wall of 
China — a continuous line of 1500 miles of forti- 
fioation, designed to resist their invasions into the 
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». c. Chinese Empire. The Chinese at one time paidy 
^^' like the Romans, to keep their barbarian en^mj 
from their territory, a tribute or dishonourable 
bribe ; truly dishonourable, because, besides money 
and silks, even a definite number of the daughters 
of China were annually surrendered to their 
enemy. Some verses are preserved, in which a 
Chinese princess laments that she had been con- 
demned by her parents to distant exile under a 
barbarian husband, some milk for her drink, raw 
flesh for her food, and a tent her only palace. 
But the Chinese emperor Youti, 141 A.C., re- 
pulsed the Huns, followed up his advantages, and 
the Oriental Tartars joined in breaking the power 
of the Sanjons (so their chiefs were called), after 
a reign of 1300 years, before the end of the first 
century of the Christian era. 
A. D. The Huns next appear, about 350, on the banks 
^^ of the Volga, the Tanais, and the Caspian Sea, as 
the terror of the Goths, who are described in the 
reign of Yalens as seeking the protection of Borne. 
Indeed, the Huns are said to have driven the 
Goths and Vandals before them into the Soman 
Empire. In 433 the Huns were found in modem 
Hungary, wasting their powers by the discord of 
their chiefs, until they were now united under 
Attila. 

Attila, king of the Huns, called ^^ The Scourge 
of God," united the empires of Scythia and Ger- 
many, invaded Persia, and then attacked the 
Eastern Entire under Theodosius, ravaging the 
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country for hundreds of miles^ even to the walls a. d. 
of Constantinople. The Emperor was compelled ^^' 
to purchase peace by an immediate payment of 
6000 lbs. of gold, to pay the expenses of the war ; 
albeit he had done nothing to provoke it. And 
so exhausted was the treasury, that the jewels of 
the ladies and the plate of the palace were sold by 
auction to raise the sum required. Attila retired 
to Hungary, where he haughtily received embas- 
sies from the Emperor, who afterwards bribed a 
Hun to murder Attila. The conspiracy was dis- 
covered, and the Emperor of the East cringes for 
pardon to the king of barbarians. In 451 Attila 
invades Gaul, already in possession of the Visi- 
goths, with whom the Romans join arms. Attila 
received a severe check at the battle of Chfilons, 
apparently one of the most bloody in history, and 
eyacuated Gaul. Next year Attila invades Italy. 
Venice was now founded by those who took refuge 
from Attila in the little islands of the Adriatic 
Honoria, the sister of Valentinian, was part of the 
stipulated ransom of Bome ; but Attila died by 
the bursting of a blood-vessel before ^^ the beau- 
tiful Honoria" was sacrificed to this barbarian, at 
once hideous and misshapen, and in features like 
a Calmuc. 

The empire of the Huns, at the death of Attila, 
shared the fate of the empire of Macedon at the 
death of Alexander, being divided, weakened, 
and destroyed by the dissensions of contending 
chieftains. 

1 s 
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A. D. 

569. 



CHAP, xxxvn. 

ARABIA — MAHOMET — MAHOMETAHISM. 

Arabia is a very hot, and for the most part, a very 
barren country ; the southern parts alone are pro- 
ductive, yielding us frankincense, aloes, and coffee, 
generally called Levantine coffee. The horses of 
Arabia are also celebrated. Most of the Arabiuis 
live the life of wandering herdsmen, though some 
carry on a caravan traffic Their disposition is 
hospitable, mirthful, and happy; robbery they 
consider quite fair play ; and in point of temper, 
they are very irritable. Among these people, in 
the year 569 A.D., Mahomet was bom at the city 
of Mecca. Deprived of both his father and mother 
at a very early age, he was educated by his unde, 
who brought him up as a merchant, in which ca- 
pacity he made several journeys. When by 
traffic and a wealthy alliance by marriage, he had 
amassed a competent fortune, he left off trade and 
retired into seclusion, from wluch he suddenly 
stepped forth as a prophet of the Lord. His pre- 
tence was, that the angel Gabriel had appeared to 
him, and explained that Grod had chosen him as 
his prophet and apostle. Though he found several 
followers, his own tribe rejected his pretensions, 
and Mahomet, on the 16tii of June, 622 A.D., was 
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obliged to fly firom Mecca to Medina. From this 
daj of the flight of Mahomet, called the Hegira, 
the Mahometans reckon their lunar year. In 
Medina, Mahomet found so large a number of 
adherents, that in a short time he was enabled to 
bring troops of armed men against his enemies. 
Mecca was obliged to submit, and the whole of 
Arabia was ultimately conquered. Mahomet pe- 
netrated as far as Sjrria, and even called upon the 
Emperor Constantine to embrace his doctrines. 
He died in the year 632 A.D., and was placed in 
a coffin at Mecca, whither every devout Maho- 
metan endeavours to make a pilgrimage. The 
doctrines of Mahomet are supposed to be con- 
tiuned in the Koran, wherein it is especially com- 
manded to pray, to fast, to give alms, to drink no 
wine, to make frequent ablutions, and to play at 
no game of chance. To fight for these new doc- 
taines, called Islam, was one of the greatest virtues, 
and after death, every true Moslem might expect 
the blissful pleasures of Paradise. Under the 
successors of Mahomet, who were called Caliphs, 
conquest followed conquest: Syria, Phoenicia, 
Egypt, and almost the whole northern coast of 
Africa, were subdued within the space of fifteen 
years. Cyprus and Bhodes were also conquered. 
Even Constantinople was besieged in the year 
672 A.D., and only saved through the effectual 
use made of the newly discovered Greek fire. In 
the year 711 A.D., the Saracens or Arabians came 

from Africa to Spain, destroyed the West-Goth 
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A. A. kingdom, croflsed the Pyrenees^ and would hayepe- 
^^^ netratedstiU farther, if they bad not been defeated, 
in the year 732 A.D., hj the brave general Chaiks 
Martel, near Toms. In Spain, however, they 
established themselves mitil the year 1492 a.dl 
The great Arabian kingdom, which extendedfrom 
the Indus to the Atlantic Sea, had for its cafital^ 
in the year 750 A.D., the city <^ Bagdad, ntoated 
on the Tigris ; the great dqpdt for commerce was 
Cairo in Egypt Medkane, astronomy, and ehe- 
mistry, were studied in every province of Anfaii^ 
and some of the Aialnc words are still retained in 
our language, such as algebra, alkali, zenith. It 
is also considered that our numerals, 1,2, 3, are of 
Arabian mpsL 
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♦CHAP. XXXVllL 

THE ASABIAK8 — ^MAHOMST — SASACEHS EMFIBX. 

Tell the end of the nxth century, the AraUans^ 
the descendants of lahmael, as robbers by land 
and pirates on the deep, literally fulfilled the pro- 
phecy, ^*Thy hand shall be against every man, 
and every man's hand against thee." They lived 
in tents, with fieqpient shifting ci quarters and 
occasional migrations ftom cfoe country to another, 
without laws or aqr other authority than that of 
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the chieftain of each tribe. Their manners were a. d. 
barbarous, and their religion a compound of all ^^^ 
the superstitions of the nations with wluch they 
had mixed. They had a tradition, that they werq 
descended from Abraham, and, like the Jews, prac-. 
tised circumcision and ablutions, and held certain 
meats in horror as unclean. They worshipped 
idols, and believed in three goddesses as of equal 
power with the Supreme Being. 

The city of Mecca was the residence of the 
chief of these idols. At Mecca was a temple 
containing a mysterious stone, said to have de- 
scended from heaven in the days of man's inno- 
cency — a stone in those happy days white, but 
gradually sullied in sympathy with man's goilt, 
till at last it grew entirely black. From the 
riches of innumerable pilgrims to this revered 
stone, Mecca became the first city of Arabia. 

In the year 571 A.D., in the distinguished tribe 
of Koreish, but to no richer inheritance than an 
Ethiopian slave and five camels, was bom Ma- 
homet Brought up in the service of a woman 
who traded with Syria, a Boman province, he 
was attracted with the superior manners of the 
people, their laws, and polity. The mixture of 
Jews and Christians, Mahomet found in Syria, 
aided in turning his mind to religion, and to 
reform the gross superstition and idolatry of his 
own country. Though, perhaps, he would have 
rested in the divine morality of the Gospel, still, 

the forms of the Jewish ceremonial were too con- 

r 4 
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A. D. genial to the habits of the Arabians to be omitted^ 
^^^' and <^ course the black stone and the pilgrimage to 
Mecca must still form part of the national wor- 
ship* This new faith was made attractive bjpro- 
mising rewards to the faithful truly tempting to the 
voluptuous spirit of the people* While these ideas 
were floating in his mind, Mahomet, by a wealthy 
marriage, became one of the most influential men 
of his age and country. He now affected a soli- 
tary life ; gave much in charity ; retired at times 
to the desert, holding imaginary conferences with 
the angel Gabriel. He was subject to the epilepsy, 
a disease by which many a man has deceived the 
vulgar, who little suspect that, while the 
paroxysms are a genuine effort of nature, every ex- 
pression of voice or gesture may be made sub- 
servient to a deep design to deceive. These fits 
were called heavenly ecstasies, or moments of rap- 
ture, in which he was favoured with visions of 
Paradise. His wife assisted in publishing his re- 
Teries, and soon all Mecca was astounded with the 
wonders of Mahomet; and when he began to 
harangue in public, a most forcible and animated 
eloquence, of which the effect was assisted by a 
noble and commanding person, gained him many 
proselytes. 

The substance of the creed of Mahomet was 
that mankind should acknowledge one Grod, an 
eternal and all-powerful Creator of the universe; 
that the laws of this Creator tend universally to 
the happiness of his creatures; that man's duty to 
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God is to pray BCTen times aday — to honour him a,d, 
by such ceiemoniei as are types and figures of ^^' 
his bounty ^-^to loTe all mankind as his common 
family— * to assist the poor, the oppressed — and to 
show kindness even tcrinferior animals. To these 
pure tenets Mahomet added others congenial with 
the licentious habits ol his countrymen. He per- 
mitted every man to have as many as four wivea 
He himself as a prophet, had fifteen. His 
yisions of the bliss of Paradise were of Houries, 
and every pleasure that eould charm the sensual 
nature of the Arab* No wonder men ventured 
their Uvea in the service of the Prophet of Crod, 
who convinced them that seventy-two Houries^ or 
black-eyed girls, says Gibbon, ol resplendent 
beauty, blooming youth, and virgin purity, will be 
created for the meanest believer. A moment of 
pleasure will be prolonged to a thousand years ; 
pearls and diamonds, robes of silk, palaces of 
marble^ dishes of gold, rich wines and ddnties 
shall be added to the groves, and fountains, and 
rivers of Paradise. 

Hiese laws he taught that Gk)d had engraven 
in the human heart, but that, as vice and iniquity 
gradually diminished the impression, he had sent, 
from time to time, his prophets upon earth to re- 
vive his precepts by their teaching and example. 
The most eminent of these were Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus Christ, and Mahomet — the last the greatest 
of all, who was destined to extend the knowledge 
rf the true religion oyer the whole eartL 
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Sudi are the Amdamental doctrines and tenets 
of the MuBSuhnan's £uth. These laws he pie- 
tended he received from heaven, by the angel 
Grabriel, who presented him &om time to time 
with parcels of the Koran in which they are con- 
tained. The Koran contains, it is true, many 
errors in history, chroncdogy, and philos(qihy ; yet 
full of fine conceptions, OMiveyed in the brilliant 
figures of oriental writing. In many places the 
style nearly resembles that of Holy Scripture from 
which its author evidently drew many of its most 
shining ornaments. The illiterate character of 
Mahomet in his younger days leaves no doubt 
that he had some able assistants in the composition 
of the Koran. Its production in small and de- 
tached parts enabled him to feel his way, and 
avMd or explain inconsistencies in his supposed 
incpirations. 

And now the most influential of the citizens of 
Mecca were added to the disciples of Mahomet 
Tumults, however, arising, with disputes between 
the believers and the infidels, induced the magis- 
trated to remove the author of the differences ; and 
Mahomet was banished. His flight from Mecca, 
or the Hegira, was the era of his glory : his idis- 
dples followed hi^i, and the prophet felt bis 
strength. Now, Mahomet first thought of con^ 
quest, and preached from Medina, with the sword 
in one hand and the Koran in the other, empire 
and dominion in this worid, and eternal happiness 
in the next; and, marching against Mecca with only 
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113 men^ to panish it for its expolslon of the pro- ▲. d. 
phet of Gody he attacked and took the city^ and ^^' 
in a few years he had carried the sword and the 
Koran through all Arabia. 

Mahomet next called on Cosroes^ king of Persia^ 
and other neighbouring princes ; and two of them 
actually became Mahometans. Then Mahomet 
marched against the Eastern Empire, and took 
several Boman towns in Syria ; and in this cam- 
pion he died, some say of poison,. aged 63. 

The history of his death renders it credible that 
he really believed himself inspired. 'With his last 
words he inculcated the doctrines of his new re- 
ligion, and exhorted his followers not to sheath 
the sword till they had driven all the infidels out 
of Arabia ; and declared to his dear wife, Ayesha, 
that the angel Grabriel had appeared to give him 
the choice of life and death, and he chose to die. 

Mahomet was succeeded by Abubeker, who first 
collected and published the scattered fragments of 
the Koran ; and, following up the conquests of Ma- 
homet, he took Jerusalem and subjugated -p&tt of 
Palestine. 

Omar was the next caliph of the Saracens — a 
name the Arabians are said to have assumed to 
induce the belief that they were the legitimate 
descendants of Sarah, and not^ as they really were, 
of Hagar, the bondmaid, in the line of her wild 
son IshmaeL Omar took from the Bomans, 
Syria, Phoenicia, Mesopotamia, and Chaldaea, and 
then> in a campiugn of only two years, reduced 
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Persia under the dominion of the Sarac^is, md 
extinguished the ancient religion of Zoroaster, of 
whioh no trace remains but what is preserved 
by the small sect of the Guebres. Egypt, Libya, 
and Numidia, were also soon Saracene kingdoms; 
and in this campaigii Omar^s lieutenants burned 
the iamous Alexandrian library founded by Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus. The Saracens argued that all 
knowledge necessary unto salvation was secured 
by the Kcnran, and all other learning vain and 
superfluous. 

The caliph Otman suooeeded Omar, in whose 
re^ Bactriana and Tartary, and the idanda in 
the Archipelago, were reduced, and the famous 
Colossus of Bihodes destroyed; then Otman, pass- 
ing into Sicily, struck terror into the Italian 
States. 

Next came Ali, son-in-law of Mahomet, and a 
name much revered by the Mahometans to this 
day. He transferred the seat of the Saracene 
power from Mecca to Coufia on the Euphrates^ 
whence afterwards it was removed to Bagdad. 

The Saracens now seemed lords of the earth. 
Within half a century from the Hegira their do- 
minions w^re more extensive than what then 
remained of the Boman En^ire^ 

There was then a succession of nineteen caliphs 
of the race o{ Omar, called the Ommiades ; after 
which begim the dynasty of the Abassidse, the 
direct male line from Mahomet. Almanzor, the 
second caliph of this race, changed the seat of 
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empire to Biigdad ; and tlien the Saracens began a.i». 
to excel in litera^ture and science. Almanzor ^^^ 
encouraged scientific studies at Bagdad^ and 
transplanted thither the Boman learning from 
Constantinople* Under Haroun Alraschid^ con- 
temporary with Charlemagne^ arts of utility and 
elegance rose to a high pitch of splendour. 

The manners and customs, and much of the go- 
vernment and police of the Saracens of this era may 
be pleasurably studied in the ^< Arabian Nights, "- 
a truthful and minute picture of Oriental manners.^ 

The sciences in which the Arabians chiefly 
excelled were chemistry, medicine, and astro- 
nomy. Algebra, if they did not invent, they were 
the first to adopt from the far east. 

The Calq>h8 founded Morocco, and crossed over 
to Spain ; and in 713 they became masters of the 
whole country, conquering the Goths, whom, how- 
ever, they left in the enjoyment of their own 
laws and possessions. The Saracens in Spain are 
usually mentioned under the name of Moor, that 
name expressing the mixed population of Arabians 
and Africans. The Moors, soon masters of Spain, 
pndbed their conquests beyond the Pyrenees into 
France ; but here they received a check. Louis the 
D^bonnaire,who, taking advantage of their dissen- 
fiions, sent an army into Spain, sieged and took 
Barcelona. While the Moors were losing ground 
in the north of Spain, their coimtrymen had esta- 
blished a flourishing kingdom in the soutL Ab- 
dalrahman» last of the family of Omar, sovereign 
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▲.D. of the Moorish possessioiis, made Cordova die 
95a ^pital of a splendid monarchy; and now, from 
about 750 to 950 a^d.^ is the brilliant age of 
Arabian magnificence. While Haronn Afaraschid 
was cultivating the arts and sciences at Bagda<^ 
Abdalrahman at Cordova was at the head of the 
most enlightened of the states of Euro{)e. The 
empire of the Franks, under Charlemagne,: we ad- 
mit, presented at the same time a beautiful ple>- 
ture of order and strengtii sprung from confusion 
and weakness ; but this empire perished with its 
founder, while the cotemporarj kingdom of the 
Moors contixraed to encourage industry and dif- 
fuse a knowledge of the arts and sciences among 
all the nations of the west The Moorish struc- 
tures in Spain, reared d!u]ing the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth centuries, convey an idea of opulence 
and grandeur almost beyond belief. The mosque 
of Cordova is still almost entire, and corroborates 
the most wonderful description which historians 
have given of the magnificence of the Moors in 
Sp^. 

The Saracens were still extending their con- 
quests. The Mahometan faith had spread over 
India and along the southern and eastern coasts 
of the Mediterranean. Established in Sicily, they 
sailed up the Tiber and sieged Rome. And now, 
while the Saracens were waiting the arrival of 
more forces, Leo IV. used the treasures of the 
Church to defend the city, and stretched kon 
chains across the Tiber ; and, eventually, all the 
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Saracen inyaders were either killed or made a. d. 

• loss 

prisoners. ^"* 

But it happened with the Saracens as with all 
laige empires without one head and centre of au- 
thority. The g^erals affected independence^ and 
the empire fell to pieces. StiU, even its separate 
parts long commanded the respect of surrounding 
nations. Egypt had her own Sultan ; Maurita- 
nia became the empire of Morocco ; the kingdom 
of Cordova obeyed an independent member of the 
race of Omar ; and though all these princes oon^ 
tinned to respect the Saracen Calipb at Bagdad, 
they no longer fomed parts of the once powerful 
and united Saracene empire. 

The Caliphs of Bagdad hired Turks to be their 
body-guard — a policy which proved as fatal as 
enlisting the barbarian Goths into the legions of 
Brome. The Turks eventually stripped the Ca- 
liphs of their dominions in Asia and Africa, and 
tock the capital Bc^dad in 1055. Still the Ca- 
liphs were allowed ta retain their nam«s and 
honours as supreme pontiffi of the Mahometan 
rel^ion. 

Omar had builta beautiful mosque in Jerusa- 
lem, after reducing Palestine ; and this will explain 
how the Crusaders had to encounter both Turks 
and Saracens at the end of the eleventh century. 

The empire of the Moors in Spain was dis- 
membered about 1Q27, and in 1221 the kingdom 
of Ghranada was dissolved. But soon after Maho- 
met Alhamar founded anew the kingdom of Gra- 
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A.D. nada, md his desoendants reigned tiU the six^ 
*^^^ teenth centmy. It was reserved for Ferdinaiid 
and Isabella to give the last blow to the Moors by 
depriving them of Gbranada, which thej yielded to 
the Boman Catholic armies after a siege of two 
years. And though their government in Spain 
thus ended, after a rule of 700 years, the Moors 
did not leave the country. The Moovs, dispersed 
over many provinces of Spain, maintained their 
separation from the Spaniards by langui^e, cus- 
toms, and an obstinate adherence to the habits, 
and, above all,, the religion of their ancestors. 
All the efforts of the Spanish friars could bring 
but few Mahometans to the Christian faith* The 
Spanish princes had an extra motive for convert- 
ing the Moors of Spain -^ because they naturally 
feared that bond of alliance with the Moors of the 
opposite coast of Barbary* At last, when every 
milder means had failed, Ximenes, archbishop of 
Toledo, advised force. The Moors in Granadji 
took up arms, but being defeated, 50,000 pur* 
chased their lives by submitting to be baptized. 
The preaching of the friars and the torture of 
the Inquisition combined with occasional warfieu^ 
in the vain attempt to make the Moors at the 
same time false to their own fidth and true to that 
of their persecutors. 120 years passed since the 
advice of Ximenes, and but few of the Moors 
had become Christians; and at last 100,000 
families of the most peaceful and industrious, 
and the most useful of tiie subjects of Sptin, wer^ 
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madly and mercilessly expelled. This deed of a. i>. 
villany was quickly felt to be no less a blunder ^^^' 
than a crime. All Spain felt a severe depression 
in commerce, and such a blow to their social ad- 
vancement as they have never recovered. Philip 
III., who died soon after, is said, by a famous 
Spanish historian, to have been racked by remorse 
on the bed of death, by a conscience guilty of the 
misery of 600,000 exiles, *^ shuddering," says that 
writer, "at the thought of being shortly sum- 
moned to that tribunal where they are to have 
judgment without mercy, who have showed no 
mercy to their fellow creatures." 



CHAR XXXIX. 



CHRISTIANITY INTRODUCED INTO GERMANY. — 
PEPIN. — PAPAL POWER. 

In Grermany, since the year 500 a.d., the Franks a. n. 
were the ruling people. Contiguous to the Franks, ^^" 
and as yet unconquered, lay the territories of the 
Alemanni in Swabia, of the Thuringians on the 
banks of the Saale, while the Saxons extended 
from the Rhine as far as Holstein. Their incor- 
poration into large societies had produced many 
changes. Although the Germans were still de- 
voted to war and the chase, agriculture and gar- 
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dening were nowhere neglected. The people 
^^^' built houses for themselves, and sheds and stalls 
for their cattle, and joined together forming 
marches and districts. Still the labours of agricul- 
ture and housebuilding fell mostly on that class of 
serfs and vassals whose freedom had been lost by 
war or purchase. But the most momentous o£ all 
changes resulted from the introduction of the 
Christian faith : this, after many efforts of very 
limited success, was accomplished by the zealous 
Winnifred, or Boniface, in the year 715 a.d. 
He baptized many Germans, and established many 
bishoprics in Franconia, Bavaria, and Hessen, all 
dependent on the Pope, then called the Bishop of 
Bome, who thus obtained great influence in Ger- 
many, over not only its clergy and people, but 
also its princes. Home had now a Greek governor, 
who forbade, in the name of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, the worship of the pictures of the sidnts. 
The people made a revolt, which the Pope sup- 
ported ; and the consequence was, that the em- 
peror withdrew his veto, fearing he might be de- 
prived of all his Italian possessions. It was now 
that the Lombards, from the north of Italy, ap- 
plied for assistance to the councillors of the king 
of the Franks — for the influence of those coun- 
cillors generally decided the affairs of the kingdom. 
Pepin, who was at that time one of the council, 
consented to render assistance, provided the Pope 
in return would declare him king of the Franks; 
for already, in effect, he held the reins of govern- 
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ment The Pope accepted the terms, and Pepin a. d. 
became, 752 A.D., king of the Franks; and ^^^* 
marched, in the years 754, 755, twice into Italy 
against the Lombards. The territory of which he 
deprived them he made over to the Pope, but kept 
to himself the government of the country ; and in 
this manner the Pope became the temporal prince 
of Bome, Bavenna, and the neighbouring states ; 
and appeared to have the right to make and depose 
kings at his pleasure. 



♦CHAP. XL. 

ZBNGHIS KHAN AND THE MOGUL BMPIBE. 

In the extensive plains between China, Siberia, a-d. 
and the Caspian, in the 12th century, were many ^^^^ 
pastoral tribes, then united by the genhis of 
Zenghis Khan, who was solemnly acknowledged, 
at some general council of the tribes, ^* Emperor 
of the Moguls and Tartars." After becoming, by 
successive victories, monarch of millions of shep- 
herds and soldiers, Zenghis sent an embassy to 
Pekin to demand back &om the Emperor of China 
the tribute paid by the less warlike ancestors of 
Zenghis. Following up his demand by an inva- 
sion, Zenghis stormed or starved ninety cities, and 
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A. n. was only induced to retire by a rich payment in 
''^^' Bilk and gold^ 3000 horses^ and 600 maidens! 

1214. In a second expedition^ Zenghis drove 
his Celestial Majesty beyond the Yellow Sea. 
The siege of Pekin by Zenghis Elhan is astounding 
to contemplate. The Chinese were reduced to 
feed on their fellow citizens : wanting ammunition^ 
they discharged gold and silver from their engines. 
The Moguls entered by a mine^ emerging in the 
centre of the capital; and the conflagration lasted 
thirty days. The five northern provinces of 
China were added to the empire of Zenghis. 

1220. In the west he added the dominions of 
Mohammed^ from the Persian Gulf to the borders 
of India and Turkestan. Zenghis desired only 
friendly commercial intercourse with this Moslem 
prince; but a murder of a caravan of 150 of 
Zenghis's merchants changed peace for war. And 
how shall we duly estimate the greatness of the 
force? Napoleon's thousands were ninety-five at 
Waterloo; but Zinghis had 700,000^ and slew 
150,000 of his enemies. True, the reputed army 
of Xerxes was 5^200,000; but camp foUowerSi 
women^ and children greatly swell the armies of 
Asia. From the Caspian to the Indus more 
habitations and works of man were destroyed by 
the Moguls in four years, than the last five cen- 
turies have been able to replace. Zenghis, like 
Alexander^ led his army to the Indus, and was 
forced to yield to the general desire of his men to 
return to their native land. Zenghis, having also 
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overthrown the kingdom of Tartarj^ died 1227, 
exhorting his sons to achieve the conquest of 
China. The succeeding Mogul emperors con- 
quered: — 

Ist, The northern empire of China, towards 
Pekin ; then the southern, towards Canton. 
Greek fire and gunpowder were used under Ma- 
hometan and Frank engineers. The Chinese of 
the south took to their boats; and when at last the 
vessels of the Moguls bad surroimded them, the 
emperor of China leaped into the water, saying, 
** It is more glorious to die a prince than live a 
slave!" and 100,000 Chinese followed his ex- 
ample. 

2dl7, Persia, and the empire of the Caliphs. 
The Moguls here exterminated the *^ Assassins^ 
— odious sectaries who devoted, like the Thugs 
of India, all the victims they could murder, to 
*^the old man of the mountain" Their name 
stands for murderer in most languages of Europe. 
They then sacked Bagdad, killing the last suc- 
cessor of Mahomet. 

3dly, Armenia, Anatolia, Russia, Poland, Hun- 
gary. The M(^uls burned Moscow in 1240. A 
horde of Moguls conquered Siberia, and settled on 
the Icy Sea. All these victories were by the Mogul 
generals ; the Great Khans of Mogul all the while 
residing at Holim or Karakum, 600 miles N.W. 
of Pekin; and to this, the Golden Horde, the am- 
bassadors of Europe and Asia were forced to 
travel Chinese manners were adopted; despotism. 
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as usualf exhausted the empire^ and the proyinces 
1365. ^f Qiiioa were wasted by famine. 140 years after 
the death of Zenghis, his successors were expelled 
from China, <*and the Mogul emperors were lost 
in the oblivion of the desert" 

Hindostan was not conquered by the house of 
Zenghis ; but the Mogul empire, in modem phrase, 
implies aU that part of Hindostan and the Deocan 
held by the successors of Tamerlane. " 



♦CHAP. XLL 

ORIGIN OF THS OTTOMAN EMPIRE. — ^* TAMER- 
LANE AND THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 

A.D. The dedine of one empire marks the rise of 
isoa another. Among the Tartar hordes eastward of 
the Caspian that retired before the Moguls and 
Zenghis Khan, were the Turkomans, who settled 
in Asia Minor. One of their leaders was Osman, 
who named his horde the ^* Osmanlis," whence 
'^ Ottomans," who conquered from the Greeks of 
Constantinople a territory over which Osman 
reigned as the first sultan of the ** Turks,'' or the 
'' Ottoman Empire," 1300. 

The Turks won province after province from 
the Greeks, till in 1453 they took Constantinople, 
and put an end to the Ekistem Empire. The 
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Turks in 1312 consummated the ruin of the Seven a. o. 
Dhurches of Asia, though Bhodes, defended by ^^^^ 
:he Knights of St John, resisted the Turks for 
:wo centuries. In 1346 the Sultan Orchan mar- 
rying Theodora, a princess of Constantinople, the 
Turks gained a footing in Europe. In 1360 
Amurath L might easily have conquered Constan- 
dnople; but satisfied with the servile homage of 
its princes, he turned his arms against the Sclavo- 
oian tribes, ever threatening that city, and taking 
many of their rude soldiers prisoners, formed them 
into a militia, under the name of Janizaries or 
^^new soldiers,^ the terror of nations, and often of 
the sultans themselves. 1389 — 1403. Bajazet L 
is victorious from the Euphrates to the Danube : 
And now Constantinople, by its corruption and 
vreakness, would have anticipated its doom by 
fifty years, had not the great Tamerlane appeared 
to divert the arms of Bajazet and his Turks fix>m 
that city. 

Timour, or Tamerlane, prince of Samarcand 
in Bockharia, was one of the greatest of oriental 
conquerors. At an early age, made chief of the 
Tartars, he conquered Persia, invaded Bussia, and 
burned Astrachan; but the great campaign of 
Tamerlane was the invasion of Hindostan. The 
Indus be crossed at Attok, and followed the foot- 
steps of Alexander the Great into the Punjab^ or 
^e streams of the Indus. Passing the Hyphasis, 
where Alexander halted, Tamerlane advanced and 
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A.D. fought his way into Delhi, the capital of Hin- 
' dostan, then for three centuries in the hands of 
Mahometan princes. Thence he retreated, and 
enjoyed repose at Samarcand at the age of sixty- 
three, and there planned another campaign against 
Bajazet and ihe Turks in Western Asia. And 
now the Mogul and Ottoman sovereigns endear 
your to alarm each other by recounting their re- 
spective conquests. Tamerlane, leaving Bajazet 
before Constantinople, turns aside to invade Syria, 
and in 1400, sacks Aleppo, Damascus, and Bagdad; 
and at the battle of Angora, Tamerlane takes 
Bajazet prisoner, and afterwards reduces Smyrna, 
though it had been successfully defended against 
Bajazet by the Knights of Bhodes. Tamerlane 
in all his marches carried Bajazet, rather for 
safety, perhaps, than for insult, in an iron cage on a 
waggon ; an incident which has been often quoted 
as a striking illustration of those reverses of for- 
tune from which even kings are not exempt. 

In 1403, from the Irtish and Volga to the Per- 
sian Gulf, and from the Ganges to Damascus and 
the Archipelago, Asia was in the power of Tamers 
lane. Still, with myriads of warriors, Tamerlane had 
not a single ship, and the two passages into !Europe, 
of the Bosphorus and Hellespont, were possessed 
the former by the Christians of Constantinople, 
and the latter by the Turks, But they wisely 
forgot their differences, and made common cause 
in refusing the transports which Tamerlane de- 
manded of either nation under pretence of attack- 
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ing their enemy. At the same tlme> such was the 
fear of Tamerlane, though the sea roared between *^^^* 
that conqueror and his victims, that both the 
sultan of the Turks and the Greek emperor in 
Constantinople, conciliated him hj tribute and 
pretended submission; and even the sultan of 
Egypt was much alarmed lest Tamerlane should 
execute a suspected design of subduing Egypt 
and Africa, marching from the Nile to the At- 
lantic, entering Europe by the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and then, after reducing the kingdoms of Christen- 
dom, returning home by the deserts of Bussia and 
Tartary. A giraffe and nine ostriches represented, 
at Samarcand, the homage of Africa. 

Tamerlane next meditates the conquest of 
China, before conquered by Zenghis, though his 
successors were afterwards driven out by the 
Chinese. Gibbon then relates how, on the throne 
of Samarcand, the conqueror enjoyed two months 
of repose, receiving the ambassadors of Egypt, 
Arabia, India, Tartary, Russia, and even Spain, 
which last presented the finest tapestry. Now six 
of his grandsons celebrated their nuptials ; forests 
of wood fell to supply the kitchen, and the plain 
was spread with pyramids of meat and vases of 
wine for thousands of happy guests. Masque- 
rades and illuminations testified the general joy ; 
the trades of Samarcand passed in review with 
some quaint device, some marvellous pageant, with 
.the materials of their peculiar art. Nine times, 
in oriental fashion, were the happy pairs dressed 
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A. n, and undressed ; while at every change of apparel 
^ pearls and rubies were showered on their heads^ 
and contemptuously abandoned to their attendants. 
A general indulgence was proclumed, every law 
relaxed and pleasure allowed^ the people were firee, 
the sovereign was idle, and the historian of Timour 
may remark that, after devoting fifty years to 
empire, the only happy two months of his life 
were when he ceased to exercise his power. But 
Tamerlane was soon awakened to the cares of go- 
vernment and war. Some 200,000 men, with 500 
waggons, and beasts of burthen innumerable, 
were ready for the invasion of China. The journey 
from Samarcand to Pekin commonly occupied a 
caravan six months. But the frosts of winter, and 
of three-score years and ten, cut short the mortal 
pilgrimage of Tamerlane. Thirty-five years after 
he ascended the throne of Samarcand, his designs 
were frustrated, his armies disbanded, and Chind 
saved ; and fourteen years after his death the most 
powerful of his children sent an embassy of friend- 
ship and commerce to the court of Pekin. 

The Mogul emperor was, in plain truth, rather 
a freebooter than a conqueror, spreading rapine 
and desolation, instead of civilisation and order, 
and crushing whole nations beneath his feet. The 
ground occupied with flourishing cities he left 
marked with pyramids of thousands of human 
heads, the usual trophy of the Moguls ! and covered 
with the ruins and ashes of once happy habita-- 
tions. More than one of the successors of Tamer- 
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lane were qualified to arrest the dissolution of a-o* 
this empire of the great Moguls, but it gradually ^ 
dedined, and its provinces revolted to other mas- 
ters after the death of him who first united thenu 



CHAP. XLIL 

CHABLEMAGNE — HIS EMPIRE. 

Pepin died 768 a.d. He was succeeded by Char- a. d. 
lemagne, a man of a powerful body and enlightened ^^^ 
mind. He carried on thirty-three years war with 
the Saxons, who were continually making incur- 
sions into the territory of the Franks, and obstinately 
persevered in their heathen worship. In the year 
772 A.D., Charlemagne compelled the Saxons to 
accept terms of peace, and to send hostages as 
security against its infringement While, however, 
in the year 774 A.D., Charlemagne was engaged 
in destroying the power of the Lombards in Italy, 
and subduing the northern provinces, the Saxons 
attacked him agun. In 775 A.D., they made 
another incursion for the purposes of plunder. 
Charlemagne was now greatly incensed, and ordered 
fortresses to be built in the enemies' territory. 
Numbers now took alarm, and presented them- 
selves to be baptized into the Christian faith, with 
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VOWS of obedience. Charlemagne, suppoeing that 
all was satisfactorily arranged, accepted an invi- 
tation to go into Spain on a campiugn against the 
Arabians, and actually conquered that country 
as far as the Ebro, 778 A.D, Once agwi the 
Saxons revolted ; once again he brought them to 
subjection, and marched a second time to Italy, 
781 A.D. The Saxons took this opportunity of 
murdering all the Franks in their territory ; and 
now, so bitter was the resentment of Charlemagne 
that he ordered for execution no less than 4500 
Saxons, who had fallen under his power by the 
chances of war. Through this act of savage 
cruelty, the whole of Saxon-land was so excited 
that Charlemagne was obliged to retreat; and it 
was only when his army had been reinforced that 
he succeeded in subduing the revolt. At last, 
in the year 786 a,d., Wittekind, their chief leader, 
gave himself up, and received from Charlemagne 
the dukedom of Saxony. Charlemagne now had 
leisure to protect the north-east boundaries of his 
kingdom against the Witzen, 789 A.D. Between 
the years 794 and 798 he was engaged with still 
further revolts on the part of the Saxons. At 
this time it happened that a disturbance in Rome 
compelled the Pope to fly, and he applied for 
succour to Charlemagne, who restored him to his 
dominions, punished the ringleaders, and on the 
25th of December, 800 A.D., Charlemagne was 
procWmed Emperor of the Bomans, in the church 
of St Peter. By this new tide Charlemagne 
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added nothing to his territory, but it had the ef- 
fect of giving him higher pretensions and impor- 
tance among the powers of Europe. At last, in 
804 A.D., all the Saxons presented themselves to 
be baptized into the Christian faith, and recognised 
the king of the Franks as their sovereign. Among 
the descendants of these Saxons, the old Saxon 
tongue is preserved to this day. The Witzen, be- 
tween the Elbe and the Oder, were also subdued ; 
and the Danes were compelled to take the Eider 
as their boundary. Charlemagne possessed the 
qualities of a statesman no less than those of a 
general ; he caused information to be sent to him 
fix)m all parts of the kingdom, and sent back his 
commands and instructions with equal facility. 
He deemed it a matter of the utmost importance 
not only to acquire knowledge himself, but to 
disseminate it among his people. He was a man 
of extensive reading, a ready speaker, and learnt 
to write after attaining the years of manhood. He 
invited an Englishman, named Alcuinus, from the 
county of York, educated under the " Venerable 
Bede," and renowned for his learning, to come 
over as tutor to his sons. He founded many 
schools, and kept them under his own superintend- 
ence. He was fond of making plans for buildings, 
and pursued agriculture and gardening with lively 
interest. The Franks, it appears, made but poor 
scholars, and were particularly perplexed with 
their singing lessons; or, at least, the Italians 
are said to have paid some very ill compliments 
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A. D. to their vocal powers. Charlemagne was always 
^^'^* surrounded with learned men, among whom were 
those two amiable youths Eginhard and Augib- 
bert, whO| if there be truth in the legend, became 
lus sons-in-law. The monks were extremely ac- 
tive in inciting Charlemagne to action* In the 
year 813 A.D.5 on the 16th of November, be pre- 
sented his son Lewis to the assembled people, 
and with his own hands placed the crown on his 
head. In 814 A.D.5 Charlemagne died in the 
seventy-second year of his age. Among the me- 
morable occurrences of his reign, it may be re- 
marked that an Emir presented him with an 
elephant, and a Caliph presented him with a dock 
that struck the hours. This dock was the first 
work of the kind ever known in Germany. 



CHAP. XLHL 

CLOCKS ANB WATCHES — THSIS IHYSEmOV. 

^^ Ik very euly times, the peoj^ hd no wmldies; 
and only obeerred the lisii^ and setthiig of the 
•m as the natmnd fimits of the day ; or, at afl 
the only odwr point they could £fltiB- 
■sd-dsy as £aoenied by the increaae of 
^ dhortesBiBK of the ahttiows^ The 
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observation of increasing and decreasing shadows a. d. 
led to the discovery of the *' gnomon," or sundial ; ^^^^' 
an invention .which appears to have been known 
first to*the Egyptians. An observation of the 
regular and periodical alteration in the length of 
the shadows naturally taught men to separate 
the time between the rising of the sun and the 
shortening of the shadow into equal parts. But 
the days in summer and winter are of difier* 
ent lengths ; in summer long, and in winter short ; 
so that these divisions to make summer-time must 
have been longer than those for winter. The 
arrangement was of course imperfect; but the 
world was obliged to be satisfied with it, till it 
could discover a better. It had been the custom 
of the Babylonians to divide the day into twelve 
equal parts or hours ; a custom which soon spread 
among other nations. Sundials were the only 
measures of time then known; an instrument 
which only enabled men to observe the time by 
day, and even then it required a clear and un- 
clouded sky. This naturally gave a stimulus to 
still further inventions, and the water-clock was 
discovered. A cask full of water was placed over 
another which was empty ; and a hole being made 
in the upper cask, an observation was taken of 
the time it required to discharge itself into the 
cask below. Various other means were also 
adopted, such as immersing an empty cask with 
a small hole in the bottom into another cask full of 
water, the hours being counted by the intervals 
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A. n. of time occupied by the empty cask in filling and 
*^^^* sinking. These water-docks were the only kind 
in use before, and for some time after, the Chris- 
tian era. The hours were reckoned from six in 
the morning ; therefore, men called it one o'dock 
when we say seven ; thus, the ** sixth hour of the 
day^ and ^^ the ninth hour,^ mentioned in the 
twenty-seventh chapter of St. Matthew's gospel, 
implied respectively our mid-day and three in the 
afternoon. The Italians, at the present time, 
count from the setting of the sun on one day to 
its setting on the next, that is, from one to twenty- 
four. By means of the water-dock, the Romans 
^vided tlie night into four watches. The dock 
which was sent as a present to Charlemagne was 
a water-clock, but provided with hands, and also 
with small bullets, which fell on a metal platter 
in numbers indicating the hour. Water, however, 
easily settles, nor does it remain of the same bulk 
in winter as in summer, but expanding and con- 
densing according to the temperature; so sand was 
soon found to constitute the most accurate measure, 
and is still used for houivglasses. All these con- 
trivances, however, were mere make-shifts as 
compared with wheel- clocks, regulated either by 
weights or springs. Clocks which are r^ulated 
by weights are generally hung on the towers of 
churches or on walls ; they were discovered before 
the year 1000 A.D., though it is not certainly 
known by whom. Gerbert, afterwards Pope unr 
der the name of Sylvester the Second, made one 
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of the first of these clocks, but one which did not 
strike, but merelj showed the hour, 996 a.d. 
The first clock that struck the hour was seen in 
Italy, 1300 A.D.; this, however, had no pendulum. 
The pendulum was invented by Gralileo, a Floren- 
tine, 1600 A.D. ; and a Dutchman, by name Huy- 
gens, introduced the pendulum into clock -making ; 
this was a great improvement. Pocket watches 
are still more ingenious as a work of art ; they 
were invented by a German, named Peter Hele, 
at Nuremberg, in the year 1500 a.i>., and they 
were called from this circumstance Nuremberg 
eggs: in 1650 A.D. they were greatly improved 
by the Dutchman ** Huygens.'* 



CHAP. XLIV. 

HfiNBY OP SAXONY AND OTTO. 

Apteb the death of Charlemagne, Germany fell 
into disorder, partly in consequence of disputes 
relative to the succession to the crown, partly 
through the revolts of powerful nobles, and partly 
through the attacks of the Wenden and Hunga- 
rians, wha were i^ot yet completely subdued. 
It was evident that the kingdom was about to 
split into several smaller states.^ This actually 
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A. n. occurred in the year 900 A.D. Conrad, duke of 
^^* the Franks, was chosen emperor in the year 911 
A.D. ; but he soon became conscious that he had 
not the knowledge required to govern a large 
kingdom like Germany, least of all when in such a 
state of disorder. In the year 918 A.D., he recom- 
mended, as his successor, Henry of Saxony^ though 
Henry had previously been considered his enemy. 
This prince was elected; and no election could 
have been more happily made. He won the 
friendship of all the Grerman princes by his affable 
demeanour, and restored them to unity and~eon- 
cord. He arranged with the Hungarians for a 
nine years' cessation of arms, and availed himself 
of this period to train and discipline his army. 
He also built many citadels, from which, at a 
later period, as many towns arose. In the year 
926 A.D., he conquered the Wenden on the Havel, 
and founded the palatinate of firandenburgh ; and 
in 927 A.D. he founded also the palatinate of Schles- 
wig, as a defence against the Danes. After this, 
he won oyer the Hungarians so glorious a victory, 
that its memory still survives among the peasantry 
around Merseberg. Henry died in the year 935 
A.D. His son. Otto the First, was crowned and 
anointed Boman emperor with great festivities; 
and this dignity remained united with that of 
German emperor till the year 1806 A.D., when it 
became wholly extinct. The government of Otto 
was one of continued warfare ; first with domes- 
Mc enemies, then with Hungarians and Danes^ 
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but more especially with Italy, where he deposed 
two popes ; yet he was on all sides victorious. ^^^ 
It was in this reign that the mines in the Hartz 
Mountains were discovered. Industry now received 
a powerful stimulus in Germany, and wealth and 
independence prevailed; still ignorance and su« 
perstition were not yet banished from the land* 
Otto died in the year 975 a.d. 
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CHAP. XLV. 

THE ailBMAN PBINOES AMD THE POPE. 

The Roman bishops, who, under the name of 
Pope, were revered as the true successors of St. ^^• 
Peter, and the regents of Christ, had endeavoured, 
Wice the year 800 A.D., to become not only the 
^ritual but also the temporal dictators in all the 
courts of Europe. Their ambassadors were every 
where keeping watch over the actions of princes, 
priestfii, and people. They mixed themselves up 
with affiurs of government ; they even presumed so 
far as to utter sentences of excommunication, and 
absolve all subjects from allegiance to their prince: 
nevertheless, we cannot refuse them the praise of 
having restrained the most powerful and oppres- 
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A. D. sive rulers, and of having snoceasfullj reasted the 
^^^' excesses of temporal power by their saoied and 
spiritual authority. The power of the Popedom 
rose to its highest point between 1073 and 1085 
A.D., under Ghregory the Seventh, who abeady^ as 
Cardinal under the name of Hildebrand, had 
ruled at the court of Rome. He dedared himself 
to be the vicar of God, and as such he claimed 
apostolic preeminence over all kings and emperors, 
as well as the power both of giving and withhold- 
ing crowns, being amenable to no earthly judge, 
and acknowledging his God as his only master. 
Accordingly he sent l^ates as his representatives 
to France, Spain, Constantinople, and Denmark. 
He emphatically forbad the sale of any spiritual 
office as the crime of simony; he allowed no 
prince to fill a priestly office; and declared that 
the Pope alone had the power to appoint bishops, 
and to invest them with the ring and stafi^ the 
emblems of their dignity. He also forbad any 
priest to marry. Through these laws, which he 
endeavoured to carry into effect, with the most 
uncompromising firmness, he put a decided bar 
between the clergy and the princes, whom lie 
compelled to comply with his wishes. The princes 
the more readily acquiesced in these regulations 
because they were often at variance with their 
vassals, and feared the Pope would ezcommuni* 
Ciite them, and absolve their subjects from their 
allegiance. The only prince who resisted these 
orders was Henry the Fourth^ of Germany ; but 
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he was eventually obliged to comply, and submit ^^.d. 
to a severe penance. In the year 1056 A.D., 
Henry, who was then but six years old, became 
king of Germany. Some priests had artfully 
deprived him of a mother's care, and restricted his 
education, while Adelbert, archbishop of Bremen, 
particularly encouraged him in every inclination 
be evinced for arbitrary conduct. The Saxons, 
who hated the young king ad a Frank, were 
treated by him with great severity. He deprived 
a Saxon count Otto of the dukedom of Bavaria, 
and kept the son of the duke Ordulph of Saxony 
in prison ; in addition to this, he built many for- 
tresses in the Saxon territory, and filled them 
with Frank retainers. The Saxons begged for 
some reparation of these injuries, and as he 
rejected their prayers with insult, they marched 
agiunst lum with an army of 60,000 men ; accord* 
ingly he wa& obliged to fly, and sought in vain 
for succour. He now lowered that haughty tone, 
and by assuming a friendly mien he soon collected 
an army, with which he prevailed over his enemy 
in the year 1075 a.d. Saxons of the highest 
distinction were persuaded to give themselves up, 
trusting to his honour; but he made prisoners of 
them all, and confined them in fortresses. The 
enraged Saxons now applied for restitution to the 
P(^e, who thereupon summoned Henry to appear 
before him as a vassal, and answer the charges 
made against him. Henry returned as answer 
that he considered the Pope as deposed. Gregory 
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A.BU then iflBoed a bull of ezcommiuiicition igainst 
^^^^ him, and aboolTed every Grennan finom the oath 
of tJWgk"^- The sentence of ezoonmnmicatn 
was at fint little heeded hy Heniy; but what 
the Grennan pnnoefl nnanimonsly dedaied that so 
long as he remained nnder the ban thej oooU le- 
gaid him no longer as their kii^ he £Mind him- 
self nnder the neoesBity, 1077 a.dl, of traTellii^ 
throogfa Bmgnndy and croem^ the A Ipis attended 
only by a few Micmen, to Itaty^ and beii^ re- 
peatedly in dai^er of his life. At Cano8l^ the 
strong and extensile fortress of the powerful 
Countess Matilda, he had an interview with the 
Pope, though at first his holiness refused alto- 
gether to see him. At Madlda's intercession, 
however, he was admitted into the outer court <^ 
the castle ; and here was Henry, the emperw of 
Germany, obliged to wait three days and ni^its 
in the dqyth of winter, wrapped in a coarse wool- 
len robe, and barefooted I It was on the fourth 
day that the Pope admitted him to his presenoey 
but only consented to absolve him from the sen- 
tence of excommunication on condition that he 
should not again assume his royal authority till it 
had been decided in Germany whether he still 
was qualified to mMutain it* In the meantime 
the Crermans had elected Budolf emperor with 
the consent of the Pope. Henry met Budolf in 
the field of battle with desperate valour in Grer- 
many, in the year 1080 A.D., and was again ex- 
communicated; but as Budolf fell in a battle near 
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Meuseb^gy Henry seized the oppartunity of a n. 
marching into Italy^ and in 1084 deposed the ^^^' 
Pope, who died in the ye^ 1085, Henry, how- 
ever, was still compelled to contest his rights, with 
many an enemy both in Grermany and Italy. In 
the year 1097 A.D,, his eldest son revolted against 
him ; and after the death of that son his youngest 
son followed the same wicked example, took 
Henry prisoner, and thus obtained the crown, 

1105 A.D. The unhappy Henry died in the year 

1106 A.D., in a state of deep humiliation; his 
body was not allowed Christian burial till the 
Pope had absolved him from the ban, which 
happened in the year 1111 a.d. 



CHAP. XL VI. 

THE CBUSADEBS. 

As early as the reign of Constantino it had been a*i>* 
the custom of Christendom to make pilgrimages 
to the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem; and when, 
in the seventh century, the Arabians conquered 
Palestine, they offered the Christians no hinderance 
in the performance of this act of devotion. But 
when, 1076 A.D., the Turks conquered the Holy 
Land, they not only profaned the places held 
most sacred, but abo offered violence to the pil- 
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grims; and the fiune of this penecatiim caused 
intense excitement among the Christians of the 
western empire* At that time, in the year 1094 
A.D., Peter of Amiens, called Peter the Hermit, 
returned from the holy sepnlchre, and throi^ 
his touching description of the suflferings of the 
Christians, he stirred up the Franks and Italians 
to such a jMteh of enthu»asm that it was deter- 
mined in the year 1095 A.D. to smd an army 
against the infidels. The crusaders chose tor 
their war-cry ** Grod wills it," and fcNr their badge 
of distinction a red croes, worn on the shoulder. 
In the spring of 1096 A.D., Peter marched from 
France with a band of followers whoUy uncBsci- 
plined; but his numbers increased wonderfully 
as he advanced. Germany was also fired widi 
this same enthusiasm; so Peter was at length 
obliged to divide his numerous army into two 
parts; he himself taking the command of one 
divinon, while Walt^ of Huberichts led the other, 
and marched forward throi^h Hungary and Ser- 
via. But every town and village they approached 
they pillaged like robbers; and the consequenoe 
was that many were killed long before they 
reached Ccmstantinople. The Grecian emperor, 
in his eagerness to be rid of them, shipped them 
over with all haste to Asia, where the whole army 
was cut off almost to a man by the Turks, with- 
out having once set eyes on Jerusalem. In the 
autumn, Godfrey of Bouillon followed with well 
disciplined forces ; and when all the other princes 
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engaged in the campaign had joined their army 
in Asia^ they mustered a force of no less than 
300,000 fighting men, 1097 a.d. The Turks 
were, however, a brave people; and when the 
Christian army had penetrated as far as Jerusalem 
scarcely 60,000 men survived. But these were 
so inspirited by the view of the holy city that, on 
the 14th of July, 1099 A.D., Jerusalem was con- 
quered; and the victors are accused of exercising 
a degree of ruthless cruelty which the true spirit 
of the Gospel never fails to repress. Godfrey 
was proclaimed king of Jerusalem ; and after his 
death, in the year 1 100 A.D., he was succeeded by 
his brother Baldwin of Flanders. It was at Jeru- 
salem that the order of the knights of St. John 
was founded, whose especial duty it was to fight 
with the infidels. Such pious Christians as were 
unable to serve in person against the Turks fur- 
nished these knights with funds and resources to 
maintain the holy cause in their stead. Thus the 
knights of St. John became a very wealthy order; 
and when driven out of Palestine they took refuge 
in Bhodes, and after Bhodes in Malta, and now 
the few remaining knights of the order are dis- 
persed in different countries. 
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1147. 



CHAP. XLVIL 

THE CRUSADERS — ^RICHARD I.— COMMERCE. 

Meanwhile, those Christians who remained in 
Palestine were so continually attacked by the 
Torksy that they were obliged to seek assistanoe. 
In answer to their earnest s ol i c i t ation s ^ in the year 
1147 A.D. Conrad the Third, emperor of (jermany, 
and Lewis the Serenth, king of France^ set out 
for their assistance, with a large army. Thisaxmyy 
however, on its mardi through Hungary, Servia, 
die Grecian territories, and Asia Minor, waa so 
weakened and destroyed by attacks of enemici^ 
hunger, and sidmess, that both princes fdH tiie 
mortification of bdng oU^ed to return without 
having effected anjrthing; and for forty years 
after this, the defence of the holy sepuldhre re- 
mained in abeyance. At length, Henry, sninamed 
the Lion of Saxony, in order to effect its conquest, 
endeayoured to convert to Christianity the Wen- 
den and Slaven on the East Sea, and, with this 
view, founded many bishoprics, and among others 
the bishopric of Lnbeck, in the year 1165 a^d. 
In the year 1187 A.D., the Turks, under Saladin, 
again conquered Jerusalem. Then Frederick the 
First, emperor of Germany, marched, 1 188 A.D., to 
the assistance of the Christians. After incrediUe 
exertions he arrived in Asia Minor, by the usual 
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overland route; but before he reached Palestine, a.d. 
he was thrown from his horse into a river, and died, ^ ^^^* 
1190 A.D,, and his army was totally destroyed by 
the plague. Bichard, sumamed Cceur-de-lion, or 
the Lion-hearted, king of England, and Philip Au- 
gustus, king of France, now landed in Palestine. 
Without waiting to join forces, they conquered, in 
the year 1191 A.D., the strongly fortified town 
Ptolemais ; and Bichard desired to follow up his 
good fortune, when the French refused to follow, 
and returned home. Bichard, however, was still 
ambitious of perfonning some daring achievement, 
on his own resources, but in vain : when already 
in sight of Jerusalem, 1192 A.D,, he was com- 
pelled to retreat. On his way home he was made 
prisoner by the £Euthless emperor of Germany, 
and detained in captivity till his subjects effected 
his ransom with a large sum of money^ 1194 A.D. 
Jerusalem now again fell into the hands of the 
Turks; but the Pope never ceased preaching to 
Christendom the duty of renewing the holy war. 
This was more especially the theme of the am- 
bitious Pope, Innocent the Third, from 1198 to 
1216. A number of French counts proposed to 
enter on a campaign for the holy sepulchre ; but 
instead of going to Jerusalem, they attacked and 
took Constantinople, in the year 1204 A.D., and 
fbunded a Latin empire. Andreas, king of Hun- 
gary, also stopped short of Palestine ; nor was it 
possible that fifty thousand children, collected to- 
gether by the priests, should be able to encounter 
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the dangers and difficulties of such an undertaking. 
At last, Frederick the Second, emperw of Germany, 
fearing a sentence of excommunication^ marched 
into Palestine, in the year 1228 A.D., and not only 
conquered Jerusalem but r^^ained all the other 
dties which had been lost. Scarcely, however, 
had he returned, when the Turks retook every 
<uty he had won. Lewis the Ninth of France now 
entered on the last of the crusades, and the most 
unfortunate of alL This was in the year 1248 
A.D. Lewis, it is true, conquered Damietta, in 
Egypt ; but he was afterwards taken prisoner with 
almost his whole army, and did not return till 
1254 A.D. He died in the year 1270, while en- 
gaged in a war agunst Tunis ; the object of 
which was, the converdon of the inhabitants to 
Christianity. The Turks conquered one Christian 
town after another till, in the year 1191 A.l>., 
Ptolemais, the last, fell into their hands. Fiurope 
had lost by the crusades six millions of men ; but 
a spirit of enterprise was now awakened. The 
arts of the east had been imported to the inhabit- 
ants of the western kingdoms, where knights were 
more scarce, but citizens more numerous. The 
business of a merchant now rose in importance ; 
dvil order was held in higher esteem ; and a love 
of commerce was rapidly spread throughout Eu- 
rope. Italy was, however, the country where com- 
merce most extensively flourished. 
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CHAP. XLVIIL 

INDIA— VABIOUS BOUTES FOB ITS COMMEBCE. 

The East Indies comprise the peninsula on this 
nde of the Gkmges^ including the coasts of Mala- 
bar and Coromandel ; the peninsula on the 
other side of the Granges comprising Malacca, and 
also those islands of which the largest are Sumatra, 
Java^ Borneo, and Celebes, and the Molucca or 
Spice Islands. Before the inhabitants of Eu- 
rope became acquainted with these countries, they 
knew and fuilj appreciated their produce, namely 
silk, cotton, cinnamon, pepper, ginger, cloves, 
mace, nutmegs, allspice, ivory, and other articles. 
Some of these commodities the Greeks used to ob- 
tain through the Phoenicians, who brought them 
from Arabia, to which country they had been con- 
veyed by caravans from the Persian Gulf, whither 
they came from India by sea. Since the time of 
Alexander the Great these commodities had been 
transported through the Arabian Gulf to Egypt, 
and for several centuries Alexandria was the 
principal mart for the produce of India; but after 
the year 622 A.D., this route was barred by the 
wide conquests of the Arabians ; and other modes 
of transit were sought, and found, for transporting 
to Europe the merchandise of India; but these 
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A. D. routes were very circuitous. One route, it is re- 
'^^^* latedy lay from the northern parts of India to the 
Caspian Sea, up the Volga, through the Ladoga 
Lake, into the Euxine and the Mediterranean, 
and the harbours of the Wenden : and thus the 
Saxons became the chief purveyors of Indian 
goods, particularly the people on the Pomera- 
nian coast, and Wisby on the coast of Gothland. 
Hence the merchandise was transported to the 
more western countries. In consequence of this 
traffic, the towns of Lubeck and Hamburg began, 
about the year 1200 a.d., to flourish, and by their 
means the produce of Germany, such as hops, beer, 
and linen, were exchanged to advantage. This 
commerce suffered much, by land and sea, from 
pirates and robbers, whose depredations were in- 
cessant, to the great detriment of trade in general 
In consequence of this both Lubeck and Ham- 
burg, in the year 1241 A.D., entered into a treaty 
for their mutual defence, the old German word 
for which is Hansa; and the good effects of this ar- 
rangement became so evident, that several towns, 
such as Braunschweig, Salzwedel, and others^ 
joined the league, so that, in the year 1300 A.D., no 
less than seventy towns belonged to this Han* 
seatic confederacy, forming a long and strictly 
guarded line from Cologne on the Rhine, to 
Narva in Russia. In the year 1360 A.D., the 
merchandise of India was no longer brought into 
the Mediterranean, and the commerce of the 
Hanseatic Towns was therefore much diminished ; 
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still they contrived to maintain a flourishing con- a. d. 
dition^ till the sixteenth century^ when theincreas- ^^^^' 
ing navies of other powers, the discovery of the 
New World, and the disunion which arose in their 
own confederacy, so materially impaired their 
power, that the treaty became a dead letter. An- 
other route for the conveyance of Indian commerce 
was up the Volga into the Don, and so on to the 
Black Sea, from whence the ships of the Greeks 
carrieditto Constantinople. Again, when the Ara- 
bians had established themselves in Bagdad, 760 
A.D., a third route conveyed merchandise by sea, 
from India to the Persian Gulf, then up the Eu- 
phrates, and over land to the coast of Syria, whence 
the ships of the Italians conveyed it to the markets 
of the West This third route was stopped by the 
crusaders from the year 1097 a.d., at least it was 
rendered not safe for the produce of India. The 
Genoese, in opposition, contrived to get command 
of the trade by the Black Sea, conquered KafFa in 
the Crimea, and at last became the only importers 
of Indian goods to Constantinople and the rest 
of Europe. By this commerce the Genoese be- 
came a very rich and powerful people; but in the 
year 1453 A.p., when Constantinople was con- 
quered by the Turks, and the Eastern Empire 
overthrown, the Genoese were deprived of their 
settlements in the Black Sea. Some suppose that 
the descendants of those Genoese merchants may 
be distinguished among the people of the Caucasus 
even at the present day. In the mean time the 
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*• "• sultati of Egypt had again established a route for 
' the commerce of India by the Persian Gulf. By 
these means, the merchandise could be con- 
veyed in the cheapest possible manner, because 
the only land-^carriage was over that narrow strip 
between the Persian Gulf and the river Nile. 
Since that time, and more especially subsequently 
to the year 1340 a.d., the Venetians obtained the 
goods of Alexandria and Damietta, and the routes 
by the Black Sea and Mediterranean were less 
frequented, till at last they were altogether 
abandoned. All the productions of India were 
procured through Egypt, and now flowed into 
Europe in much greater abundance ; however, the 
demand increased with the supply, and when at 
last the sultan of Egypt refused the Europeans the 
privilege of passing through his territories, en- 
deavouring to monopolise all the traffic for himself, 
a general endeavour was made, in the year 1400 
A.D., to discover a passage to India by sea. 



CHAP. XLIX. 

QEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY. — CAPE OP GOOD 

HOPE. 

^^ The people of Portugal, which was at first only a 
province of Spain, after driving the Arabians out 
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of Europe, pursued them into Airica, and in the 
year 1415 A.D. conquered Ceuta, which lies oppo- 
site to Gibraltar. This conquest brought the 
Portuguese into close communication with the 
Arabians in Africa, and the Infant Henry, who 
was fond of studying the sciences, and took a par- 
ticular interest in geography, made many in- 
quiries to ascertain if it were possible to discover 
a passage by sea to the East Indies round the 
western coast of Afiica. This object of his in- 
vestigation was attained, though he did not live 
to hear it ; for at that time the progress of dis- 
covery was very slow. The first men sent by 
Henry to ascertain the truth of his theory re- 
turned without having accomplished their purpose. 
But in 1420 A.D., Gonzales, driven on by suc- 
cessive gales of wind, discovered the small island 
of Porto Santo, and, also in the year 1420, the 
island of Madeira ; both of which islands were at 
that time uninhabited. In Madeira Henry founded 
a colony, and sent also various seeds and domestic 
animals. The produce proved valuable, especially 
the wine and the sugar. The discovery, in the 
year 1432 A.D., of the Azores, islands lying be- 
tween Portugal and America, about 900 miles 
from the coast, was a yet bolder enterprise ; and 
the wonder became universal when, in 1433 a.d., 
the adventurous Gilianez sailed round Bajador, 
a cape on the western coast of Africa, hitherto 
supposed the southernmost part of the earth. 
Kothing was found at Bajador of any particular 
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A.i>. value. In the year 1442 A.P., the first negroes,. 

^^^' 80 remarkable for their short bhw^k curly hair, 
were brought to Europe. The n^roes offered 
gold-dust as their ransom; and, from this tim^ 
that love of gain so natural to mankind caused a 
general effi>rt to be made for further diflcoTerioL 
All the world seemed bent upon finding new 
islands, or lands rich in mines or rivers of gold.. 
Disappointed in tins expectation, they had re- 
course to stealing the negroes, in the hopes c^ a 
ransom of gold; and so, by degrees, arose the- 
slave-trade, that shame to ihe civilised woild. 
In the year 1450, the Portuguese reached the 
Sen^al ; and in 1456 they discovered the islands 
of Cape de Verd, so called firom their constant 
verdure. Guinea was first known in the year 
1462 A.D., the last cUscovery which Henry Uved 
to hear, for he died in the year 1463 AAk 
Although gold had been disoovered in Guinea, 
and numbers had made voyages to procuro it, 
still the spirit which had excnted former disco- 
veries lay for some time dormant; nor was it till 
the year 1481 A.D. that Henry's scheme was 
agwi taken up. In that year, a voyage of d]»- 
covery was undertaken still further beyond the 
equator, and it was found that Afiica extended 
continually further to the east ; and in the year 
1486 ▲.D., Barthcdomew Diaz arrived at the Cape 
of Good H/opef A name given by King John the 
Seoond of Portugal, who now considered that the 
runmffif ttr the East Incfies by sea was beyond all 
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doubt diBOOTerecL Eleven years, liowever, iniptr a.t^ 
▼ened before a o^oond a^ttempt wfts mad^ p^ ^)s<- ^^^- 
oover the loate. At laflt, in the yf^ 1497 AtPr, 
Vaaco de Ghu3ia» mth four «naU Tes^eU #aid pnjd 
hundred afjuj ^ixtf mejif set sdl, and arrived^ 
after tenifie etonns, 9t Uie Cape of Good Hope ; 
fgoid, sai}uig up ike eastern coast of Africa, pass^ 
Mo^ombiqw 1^ Sir as Melinda. Heace be r®* 
cdved certain i»iforniation of the existence q( ^ 
trade ?ditb the East Indies by sea, and, guided by 
African seam^, he arrived, in the year 1498 J^p^ 
at Calicut^ in the island of Malabar ; and h^re^ to 
hia £?!eat astonishment, he found a flourishvig and 
prospeipus people, and endeavoured to enter into 
a i¥e§iy wid^ the Zamorin of Calicut for the ad^ 
vano^mfopt of ccmunefce. But the Mahomedans, 
who, up to diis tio^e^ had monopolised the trade 
of Lidia in Egypt, succeeded in casting suspicion 
on the PortQguese character, and Vasco with dif- 
£oulty escaped with his «hips, 1499 A.l>. Still, 
the route to the East Indies had at last been 
disoovered. 



CHAP. L. 

OOLUMBUS, AKD THE DISCOVEBT OF AMEBICA. 

Before this discovery was effected, a native of 6e- a-o* 
nQf^nam6d Christopher Columbus, bom in the year ^ 
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A. IK 1445,who had made the science of geography a part 
^^^' of his studies at the university of Pavia, conceived 
an opinion that it would be possible to reach India 
by steering right across the ocean towards the 
west: ** because," said he, **the world is like a 
ball: India lies far to the east; it perhaps extends 
round nearly to Europe." In addition to this, 
he had seen, on his voyage to the Azores, that a 
particular kind of reed, carved wood, and bodies 
of remarkable formation, were driven on the land 
from the west. Columbus applied to the govern* 
ment of Grenoa to furnish him with ships to try 
this passage; but the Genoese merely offered 
excuses. Columbus next laid his schemes before 
John the Second of Portugal ; but there lie re- 
ceived most dishonourable treatment: the com- 
mission was given to another, who returned with- 
out any discovery. In the year 1484 A.D., 
Columbus went to Spain, and applied to Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, where, after he had been kept 
in a state of uncertainty for five years, he was at 
last on the point of starting for England, when 
he was detained by a person in the confidence of 
Isabella, and, in the year 1492 a.d., he was pro- 
vided for this great undertaking with only three 
small ships and ninety men. The king and queen 
entered into a deed of covenant to appoint Colum- 
bus viceroy of all the land he could diacover^ and 
to settle the tenth part of the proceeds on him 
and his heirs for ever. On the 3rd of August 
he set sail At first his crew were all in high 
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spirits ; but when they came into unknown seas^ 
and when, for weeks together, their eyes had 
rested on nothing but sky and water, they be- 
came mutinous, and threatened to throw him 
overboard. Columbus appeased their first discon- 
tent ; but afterwards it broke out agtdn, and he 
was obliged to promise that, if they did not see 
land in three days, he would turn back. But 
already signs of the proximity of land had ap- 
peared ; land, on the 12 th of October, they landed, 
with unspeakable joy, on the island of Guanahami, 
which was very fruitful, but inhabited by naked 
sayages, and afforded no gold. Love of gain in- 
duced the crew to proceed further; and, in order 
to diiBdover the gold region, Columbus sailed first 
to the south, and landed on Cubst, also a very 
fruitful country, but still without gold. After- 
wards they reached Hispaniola, or St. Domingo. 
Here they found a race of native princes, and 
heard of cannibals on the neighbouring islands. 
To defend St. Domingo against the cannibals, 
ColimibuB erected a fortress, and garrisoned it 
with thirty-eight Spaniards, who, at their own 
request, remained behind, while Columbus made 
sail for Europe, and that with all haste, for his 
ships were in want of repair, and his stores were 
^Iso exhausted. This occurred on the 4th of 
January, 1493 A.D. After a rough and danger- 
ous voyage, Columbus arrived in Spain, and was 
received with great and universal rejoicings. Ships 
and men were soon found ready to undertake 
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A.D. another voyage, and d^^aied on the 25th of Sep* 
^^^' tember on thb seccHid expeditioii. On the 2nd of 
November they diseove^ the Caribbean Islands 
firom Dominique to Porto Rico ; bat stiU, as yet, 
no gold was found. The colony left at BQspa- 
niola had been destroyed ; for the greedy Spaniards 
had made themselves so obnoxioils to the nadves, 
that they murdered them all. Ccdumbiis fonndecl 
a second colony, and, to satisfy his crew in tbor 
quest of gold, he i^ain set sail, and discovered 
Jamaica; but still no gold Was foon^ and the 
little they were enabled to wrinflc from the inhabit* 

party, thi» rendered dissatisfied, tetnmed to Spain, 
heaping calmnny on Columbus, who w^ obliged 
to ai^>ear at the Spanish court, in 1494 A^o., in 
order to refute his accusers. Still Columbus had 
some difficulty in obtaining anotiiw fledt. It was 
in the year 14961 a.d. that he again set sail, aaid, 
steering yet further to the south, discoveredl the 
island Trinidad, on the stream of the Oruiodo. 
He now perceived thxit he had at length MUshed 
a latge extent of land, and became eagei^ to tarace 
a passage to the Indies; but sickness, and the 
dissatisfaction of his men, compelled him to steear 
to Hispaniola. Here he Was scarcely able to 
qtdet the mutiny and discontent of the Spaniards. 
And n6w a party, who were offended with Co- 
lumbtifif, made a foilnal complaint to the Spanish 
cotltt, that he had endeavoured to make bis men 
dateB in this new coimtry • Accordingly, a Spa-^ 
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tuah Aoblettuoit named BoTadiDa^ was appointed to 
supersede Coifaunbus in the command; and this 
officer actuallj sent the great discoverer of a new 
world in chains to his conntrjr^ 1500 a«d* It is 
true that Colimibusy immediately on his arrival, 
was set fre^ and BovadiUa deposed, but of all the 
promises so soknmly made him, not one was kept. 
Still Columbus was bent on another attempt to 
discover the passage to the Indies, and he sailed, 
in the year 1502 ajd., with four but indifferent 
vessels, and arrived at the narrowest part of the 
new world, near Fortobello, but found no passage 
through the Isthmus of Darien ; and, after suffer- 
ing a fearful storm, he escaped with difficulty to 
Jamaica, 1503 AJ3. And here probably he would 
altogether have perished, if two brave men who 
belonged to his crew, named Mendez and Fieschi, 
had not hazarded a voyage In canoes and brought 
back a ship from Hispaniobu This vessel, how- 
ever, did not arrive till six months had elapsed, 
during which time Columbus had suffered severely 
from hunger, sickness, and the dbobedience of his 
crew, though nothing but his prudence and man- 
agement had saved them from perishing by star- 
vation. In the year 1504 A.l>. he returned to 
Spain. Isabella had just died, and Columbus 
b^ged in vain of Ferdinand to fulfil the condi- 
tions he had so solemnly promised. It had even 
come to pass that the whole discovery, now it was 
actually made, was regarded as a matter too easy 
to be meritorious. Columbus died 1506 A.p. 
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A. D. His body was buried at HispanioK in the town 
* of St Domingo; and, according to his own ex- 
press desire, the chains with which he had been 
fettered were laid beside him in his grave. The 
first perfect account given of the newly discovered 
country was that written by Americus ; and hence 
this new quarter of the globe received the name of 
America. The islands between North and South 
America were called the West Indies ; and, since 
that time, the ancient Indies, in the south-eastern 
part of Asia, have been called, in contradistinction, 
the East Indies. 



CHAP. LL 

FX7BTHEB DISCOYEBIES — BRAZIL — PBBU. 

A,D. Almost every year was now rignalised by some 
* new discovery. In the year 1600 A.D., Braal, in 
South America, was discovered by Cabral durii^ 
a voyage for the Cape. This possession was at 
first little prized by the Portuguese ; but at a later 
period it derived great value from its gold, dia- 
monds, and coloured woods ; it also served, from 
the years 1808 to 1824, as a place of refuge for 
the royal family of Portugal In the mean time 
the Spaniards continued an indefatigable search 
for gold countries, and because they could not 
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succeed, they compelled the poor n^roes in the j^. ». 
West Indies to submit to the scTerest labours /to ^^^^' 
produce them treasures. If any seemed obstinate, 
dogs were even set to attack them, while others 
were shot down or cut to pieces, and their princes 
were burnt to death. It was in vain that an 
excellent man, named Las Casas, endeaTOured to 
restrain these acts of cruelty ; in their lust for 
gold> and the barbarity of their nature, the Spa- 
niards scoffed at his most touching appeals. In 
quest of this land of gold, a bold adventiirer 
named Balboa penetrated far into the country ; 
and, after a journey beset with dangers and hard- 
ships, he discovered, 1513 A.D., that sea on the 
other side of the continent which Columbus had 
declared must exist. But a cowardly villain, 
who was sent out as his officer, took offence 
at Balboa, and put him to death, and made no 
further attempt to investigate this newly dis- 
covered route to India. In the year 1510 a.d. 
Ferdinand Cortez came to Mexico. To secure the 
dependence of his followers, he persuaded them to 
bum their ships ; he then i^aarched straight on to 
the capital, which he took, and soon after cap- 
tured Montezuma, the king. Shortly after he suc- 
ceeded in bringing over to his interests an army 
which the envious governor of Cuba had sent to 
attack him. Meanwhile ^ revolt had occurred in 
Mexico ; the people had killed their own king ; 
and Cortez was himself obliged t« retire after a 
great loss of men. With courage still undaunted 
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A.i>. he again assembled an army, and on the 13th of 
^^^' Aogoat 1621 A.D.» d second time he conquered 
the city. In 1536 A.D. Cortez discovered the 
Feninsuia of California; In 1547, he died of a 
broken heart at thci ingratitude evinced by his 
master. During these occurrences Ferdinand 
Magellan had sailedi on the 10th of August, 1519, 
from Seville, to findj if possible, a passage to 
Indian He went to iBra^ crossed the mouth of 
the great Lb Plata, and passed the winter of 1520 
A^D. in St Julian, where he observed the unusual 
stature of the Fatagonians; and on the 21st of 
October, in the same year, he effected this long- 
wished passage through those straits now called 
the Straitd of Magellan. On the 28th of Novem- 
ber» the Spaniards, under Magellan, sailed firom 
these stndts into the open ocean, thinking that 
India could not be very widely separated from 
America, and they could reach it in a few days. 
It proved, however, that with even the most fa- 
vourable winds the passage occupied three months 
and twenty days. In this time thehr provisions 
fiuled, and they suffered incredibly from hunger. 
At last^ on the 6th of March, 1521 A.D., they 
discovered the Ladrone Islands, and after these 
the Philippines: here, on the 27th of April, 
Magellan was killed in a skirmish. Of the five 
ships with which he originally sailed, only two 
remained sea- worthy ; in these the crews again set 
sail, and, to the astonishment of the Portuguese, 
reached the Moluccas sailing from the east. Here 
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another ship was declared unfit for service ; and a. n. 
in the last remaining ship onlj eighteen Spaniards, ^^^^' 
the remlEdns of a crew of 235, had the good for- 
tune to reach Spain, being the first men who bad 
ever sailed round the world. When they landed 
they wrote on their ship <' Saturday, September 
the 6th, 1522 A.!).,** and were not a little surprised 
to hear on land it was reckoned Sunday, the 7th 
of September. It follows, however, quite natu- 
rally £rom the diurnal revolution of the earth on 
its own axis, and its annual course round the sun, 
that he who sails round the world towards the 
west must, on his return home, count one day 
less ; but he who circumnavigates the world to the 
east must reckon one day more. At last, Fran- 
(usco Fizarro, a man of great military enterprise, 
conquered, in the year 1530 a.1)., the long-desired 
gold land of Feru ; and true it is that an immense 
quantity of gold was found. The Inca (that 
being the title of the prince of Feru) ofiered for 
his ransom a room full of gold ; this room was to 
be twenty-two feet long, and sixteen feet wide. 
Each common soldier received a sum equal to 
about 10,000 dollars ; and pieces of gold were 
played and gambled away like pence of the 
present day. Every one now was bent on reach- 
ing Feru. The Feruvians were treated with no 
more regard than mere animals; for the love of 
gold caused an utter forgetfulness of all laws, or 
of the etern^,! obligations of justice and equity 
between man and man. The Spanish government 
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tbej Beat to Pom a man of bigh talent and m- 
tegritj named Pedro de la GascaL Tlds man 
restored the laws to their fiMrmer "ugaar, eea- 
bluhed order^ and outdated the a eT criiy of tee 
darerf to which the Perarians were eoodemned. 
He then libeiaD j rewarded aD Ins foflowcrsr cd- 
leeted a som of about 6,000,000 German dollar? 
for his sorereign, and left Pern; himadf actnallT 
poor, bat admired and almost wordhijpped by aD 
who knew him. The Spanidi eolofiigiy however, 
hare not floorished to Ae present day ; tor rich 
and beantifol as are those coantriei^ agricoknre 
is bot little regarded, thoe are few fectories of 
any importance!, and die trade is in die handi of 
fordgners. Their mlers Mlow their own wiB 
and caprice, and flie kws are feeUy admimsteied. 
When the <dd royal femily in the mother eountry 
was deposed, it proved the oommenoement of a 
new era with those colonies. Since the year 1809 
A.D^ several hare refused to obey the mother 
country: some deared oomfdete independence, aid 
to be their own masters, with full power to dioose 
thrir own constitution ; others limited their cfjppo- 
rition to the new royal fiunily. After the restora- 
tion of the ancient royal family in 1814 a.d^ this 
contest still continued, but is now almost wholly 
at an end; for through the inability of Spain to 
reduce her colonies to subjection, they have now 
almost without exception formed themselves into 
independent states. 
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CHAP- LII. 

THE P0BTUGUE8E IN INDIA— THE DUTCH — 

THE ENGLISH. 

In the East Indies, the Zamorin of Calient, sup- 
ported by the Mahomedans, opposed the Portu- 
guese with a large force. On the other hand, a 
king of Cochin, who was at enmity with the 
Zamorin, exerted himself in the cause of the 
Portuguese. The Portuguese built a fortress, 
which Pereira, with only 150 men, defended for 
five months with surprising ability against the 
whole army of the Zamorin. Since the year 
1505 A.D., the Portuguese have founded many 
colonies; and since the year 1506 A.D., have 
opened a trade in cinnamon with the island of 
Ceylon, and endeavoured to deprive the Mahome- 
dans altogether of the commerce of India. Albu- 
querque conquered Ormus in the Persian Gulf, a 
town which had long been the principal rendez- 
vous of commerce. This town, however, he was 
obliged to give up for a time, till in 1510 A.D., as 
viceroy of the East Indies, he had conquered Gtm, 
and in the year after, Malacca and the Molucca 
Isles, and had also reduced Calicut into subser- 
viency. Then Albuquerque suddenly made ano- 
ther descent on Ormus, which surrendered in the 
year 1515 a.d. He died before Ooa» and his 
memory is held in universal veneration. In the 
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A.D. year 1518 A.D., the trade with China was opened^ 
' the Portuguese being rewarded for a victory over 
a formidable pirate^ by a grant of the small island 
of Macao. Tea, though now considered the most 
valuable part of the produce of China, was un* 
known in Europe till the year 1600 A.D., and 
now the annual importations of tea amount to 
20,000,000 of pounds weight ; in return for which 
the Chinese receive several million crowns of 
silver. !From China the Portuguese at length 
became acquainted with Japan, a state consisting 
of several islands in the enjoyment of some civili- 
sation and proficiency in the arts. The Japanese 
gave a friendly reception to these first Portuguese 
adventurers, and a profitable trade was opened in 
gold, fine copper, camphor, and other commodi- 
ties. These large possessions in Asia raised Por- 
tugal to the rank of one of the richest states in 
Europe, but its decline was no less rapid than its 
rise. In 1580 A.1)., Spain and Portugal formed one 
government; and the Dutch, having nobly won 
their liberty against the tyrannical government of 
Spain, conquered one Portuguese settlement after 
the other in the East Indies. The Cape, Ceylon, 
Trincomalee, Malacca, and the Moluccas became 
the possessions of the Dutch in the year 1600 a.d. 
The power of Holland, however, was crushed 
through repeated warfare ; and ever since 1740 
A.D., the naval power of England has increased. 
The English have, since the year 1756 A.D., con- 
quered a large kingdom in the East Indies; and 
many possessions, formerly Dutch, whichi since 
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1795 A.D.5 had graduallj fallen into the power of a.d. 
the English^ were formally oeded to them in the ^^^^' 
year 1814 a.d« 



CHAP. LIIL 

INTRODUCTION OF GUNPOWDEIU 

A WAE is one of the severest ealamities that can 
befall the race of man ; nevertheless, so long as 
a selfish or ambitious spirit sways the hearts of 
iiations and of princes, even those kings who 
are naturally devoted to peace are compelled to 
turn their attention to the most effectual means 
of defence. The weapons of ancient nations were 
Jsivelins, lances, bows and arrows, slings, imd 
swords. The defence used against these weapons 
consisted of helmets, coats of mail, imd shields. 
The use of these, as compared with modem wea- 
pons, reqmred a higher degree of personal courage, 
and wars were carried on with greater bitterness 
and animosity* The art of throwing at a distance 
stones or red-hot balls of iron had been dis* 
covered before the Christian era ; but gunpowder 
was an invention of much later date, and though 
apparently known to the Chinese and Arabians 
long before the Europeans, still it was not by 
these nations used in warfare. In the year 1300 
A.D. a German monk, named Barthold Schwartz, 
happened to try the experim^it of placing some 
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^ ». powder in an iron tube closed at one end, with a 
' stone on the top of powder, which he ignited 
by a hole at the closed end ; and thus the stone 
was projected a considerable distance* This is a 
description of the kind of cannon generally used 
in the wars which occurred about the year 1400 
A.D. ; they were then called mortars, though 
mortars at the present day are only used to throw 
bomb-shells. This clumsy weapon suggested the 
idea of hand-guns, which also appear to have been 
a German invention. These guns were at first 
only small portable cannons^ and were fired by 
means of a match. At a later pmod, namely, in 
the year 1517 A.D., the Grerman firelock was 
discovered : this consisted of a stop-cock with a 
pebble screwed into it, before wluch a steel wheel 
was fixed ; this wheel was made to revolve with 
great rapidity, and thus strike sparks from the 
pebble. At last, the French discovered the stop- 
cock with the pan, and substituted a flint for the 
pebble ; thence the gun itself is often called in Ger- 
man " Flinte." Gun-flints are chiefly made firom 
the flint of France, though some may perhaps be 
found in other countries, similar to those collected 
from the beds of flint found in Holland and the 
Tyrol Great improvements have been made in 
cannons, guns^ and pistols, since their first inven- 
tion; and all these instruments have been im- 
proved both in convenience and safety. The in- 
troduction of guns into the art of war brings the 
courage of the soldier less into requisition, and 
obviates a great deal of unnecessary bloodshed. 
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CHAP. LIV. 

PAPER — PRI K TING — ENGRAVING ^ MEZZOTINTO 

— BOOKBINDING. 

The discoveries which we have now to describe ^-^ 
bestowed far greater benefit on mankind. 

First, Paper made of linen. Before the Chris- 
tian era> the leaves prepared from the Egyptian 
papyrus reed formed the usual writing materials ; 
then parchment was discovered, made of tanned 
skins of sheep or goat8> artificiaUy smoothed and 
polished. Subsequently to the Christian «ra, 
paper was made of cotton ; this was a discovery 
of the Chinese, which was learnt from the Bock- 
harians by the Arabians, and from the Arabians 
it reached Constantinople, from thence it spread 
to Italy imd the rest of Europe. Cotton paper 
was thinner and more convenient than parchment, 
but was extremely expensive. The Spaniards 
were thus induced, in the year 1200 a.d., to try 
paper of cotton rags, and thus efiected a material 
saving in expense. Last of all, the Germans, about 
the year 1300 A.D., succeeded in manufacturing 
paper of linen rags ; and now the article could be 
supplied not only at a cheaper rate, but also of a 
much finer and more useful quality. 

Seeondlyii the art of Engraving. This is also a 
German invention, which originated in the fol- 
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A.D. lowing manner. Some monks had cut out the 
1^^' figures of various objects on wooden blocks, and 
after covering them with a black composition, 
took an impression of this outline on paper, and 
filled up the lights and shadows by lumd. This 
art came into more gen^»l use when cards were 
introduced into Italy from the Arabians. To 
paint each card separately took a conddeiable 
time, and to obviate the difficulty, a German^ iii 
1350 A«D., cut out a set of oaids in wood. The 
cards could now be printed off with great hcSHitj, 
and therefore, unfortunately, they came into sudi 
general use, that even in the year 1360 a.d. cud* 
playing was a favourite amusement with the 
peasantry in Wiirtembuig. Since the year 1400 
A.D., it has been one of the principal amusemeiitl 
of France; smd most of our fashionable games 
are of French invention* The art of engraving 
became still more important as it extended to 
woodcuts of single letters, and at last of whde 
pages, for impressions on paper. This method 
of printing was far preferable to the repeated 
copying of whole books, but still it was very slow 
and tedious ; this, therefore, led to — ^ 

Thirdly i the art of Printing. This art was un* 
questionably known very early in China, but till 
the year 1436 a.d. it remained a secret to Eu- 
rope. It was then discovered by John Gutten- 
berg, a native of Mayence, by his own unassisted 
invention. In the year 1436 A.£>., he made the 
first experiment at Strasburg, with a printing 
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press of his own invention ; also in the year 1440 a. d. 
A.D., he found that it was more convenient to cut 
the letters separately, and after arranging his 
type to touch them with ink and then take his 
impressions. In the year 1450 A.D.5 he formed 
a partner^p with a rich man of the name of 
Faust, who advanced all the necessary funds. 
The partners took to assbt them one Peter 
Schoffer, a clergyman very celebrated for his 
beautiful hand-writing. It was Schoffer who 
discovered the art of casting type ; dnd also the 
composition of metals required, being at once 
sufficiently hard to bear the press without any 
tendency to cut the paper: he also discovered 
printers' ink. About the year 1455, appeared 
the first work ever printed with cast and move- 
able types ; this book was a Latin Bible. Gut- 
tenberg, however, and Faust, disagreed ; and in 
the year 1456, they dissolved partnership. Gut- 
tenberg died two years after, without having re- 
ceived any reward for his labours, though he had 
devoted all his energies, and all his fortune, in 
promoting the interest of science. The appear* 
knee of thid beautiful printed Bible created great 
sensation. The monks, long accustomed to earn 
considerable dums as copyists, were loud in in- 
veighing against the introduction of printing, and 
one imd all accused Faust of having dealings 
with the devil. This accusation, monstrous as it 
appears to us, found general credence, because 
Faust had kept his art a secret. In the year 1462, 
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A. D. Mayence was conquered^ and moet of Faust's 
^^^^' companions were dispersed, and carried the art of 
printing with them, widely diffiising it through- 
out Europe, though Italy was the country where 
it was chiefly cultivated. 

Faurthlyy the art of Book-binding. At one 
time books consisted merely of one long roll of 
parchment. Afterwards they were sewn toge- 
ther in sheets; but from the nature of parchment 
only a limited number of leaves could be fastened 
together on account of the thickness. It was not 
till the discovery of paper that means were found 
of connecting any large number of leaves ; and 
the art of book-binding was by no means com- 
plete till the year 1500 A.D. This art is now 
brought to its highest perfection in England. 

JV^A/y, the art of Copper-plate Engraving. This 
consists in cutting out figures on a copper-plate, 
adding a colour, and taking impressions, and was 
discovered in Germany before 1450 a.d. Albert 
Durer, about the year 1500 A.D., taught the art 
of etching with aqua-fortis, one part of the copper- 
plate being prepared with a mixture calculated to 
resist the effect of the acid. In 1543, a Hessian, 
of the name of Lewis, of Liegen, discovered mez- 
zotinto. A copper-plate is made rough by cut- 
ting transverse and diagonal lines; it is then 
covered over with a black composition. Where 
the picture is designed to be bright, the rough 
part is made smooth; where merely a light 
shadow is required, the plate is smoothed in a 
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less d^iee; and where a deep dark shadow is a. d. 
wanted, the plate is left perfectly rough. There ^®^^ 
is reason to hope some ingenious minds will in- 
troduce still further improvements in this depart- 
ment of the art 

Sixthly, Spectacles. These were invented by 
'^Alexander Spina," a Florentine, about the end 
of the thirteenth century; and the power of 
glasses has been gradually raised to the perfection 
dispkyed in telescopes. By the telescope, man 
is enabled even to take so accurate an observation 
of the moon, that its appearances are now deline- 
ated by several charts. Stars have been dis- 
covered by the telescope, such as the moons of 
Jupiter; and more particularly Uranus, dis- 
covered 1781 A.D., and Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and 
Vesta, in 1801 a.d. 

SeveTtthlt/y the Compass. The compass, it is 
true, was not unknown in France as early as the 
twelfth century; still for that perfection of the 
instrument which ^ves the navigator full confi- 
dence of making the point for which he is bound 
through unknown seas —for this we are indebted 
to Gioja of Amalfi. Without the compass it 
would have been impossible to have made any of 
our great discoveries : the passage by the Cape to 
India, any knowledge of America, or a voyage 
round the world — all equally depended on the 
perfection of the compass. 
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CHAP- LV. 

BEVrVAL OP LEABNING — JOHH HUSS-^ 

WXCKLIFFE. 

A.D. The Crusades, the exteno^xi of commeroe, the 
^^^' art of printing, and the disoovmes by the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, excited a spirit of 
enterprise throughout Eurcqie, called forth the 
ener^es of man, and rendered the interchange 
of thought and the diffusion of knowiec^e fiur 
easier than in eariier ijimes. Italy was the 
comitry wb€33e sdenoe and commerce princtpa%^ 
flourisbf^d, tending, in no slight degree, to ^min-- 
ish the authority of the Pope. Eiven in Some 
the papal power was now losing its influrace; 
and the prince, whose dominions lay oat 43i 
Italy, hcgan to indulge in goeater feeedom and 
latitude of speieeb* In it^e year 137B A.D., &vi- 
sions arose, aod Sot forty years sometimes two 
or thre^ popes wece ragning at Ae same iSme, 
whilst tbe grossest idces preyaEed amoc^ the 
Soman Catholic priests. The people, howear^, 
had b^on so long accustomed to honour the 
chur^ and ber xninisters, that in epite of Ta- 
rious proTOoations they remained for the most 
part true to the Pope. On the other hand, an 
intense spirit of inquiry had arisen among the 
scholars of the day — a spirit greatly encouraged 
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by the XJBiyerBitien established about 1200 A.D.3 a. o. 
both in Italy and 3Paris. These inquiries soon '^^'^' 
led numbers to the conclusion that the doetrines 
of popery were in many points both erroneous 
and unjust; and this opinion soon received a 
powerful and forcible ezpresaic^^ from a distin- 
guished individual^ by whom it was graduaUy 
spread throughout {Wope^ WSckHffi^ at Ox- 
ford» «woke to a sense of line i^ustSee of popish 
jnreteitfionsy and led his pupib badk to the Bible 
itself «8 the fountain of truth. These principles 
extended as &r as Prague ; and when, an 1400* 
Jolm HtiBS poopoonded similar dootrtnesy so nume- 
nsn wece his listeners^ihat at last he -Tientured to 
preadi a jsermon attacking the Pope, who, in the 
year 1411, had oodered that a general indulgence 
should be gmaited to sinners of aU descriptions 
who were only in a position to pay for its pur- 
chase. And when, in defiance of the order of the 
Archbishop of Prague, John Hufis had reeom* 
mended the study of the writings of Wickli£fe, he 
was aocused of heresy, and eaeonununicated by 
emissaries from Ihe Pope. Huss now j&tared to 
his natiflre village, and theie continued his instruc- 
tions; thence he was summoned to Oonsiance to 
aiqpear before a laige assembly of ibe ohurcji in 
1414, and the Emperor Sigismund promie^d to 
escert him In safe^. Hues cams;, prop(»m(ded 
his doctrines, and quceted scripture to establish 
their truth. His doctrines, however, were evi- 
dently hostile to popery, so Huss was thrown 
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^ n- into prison^ and in the year 1415 a*d. was burnt 
' alive, as a heretic with whom it was unnecessary to 
keep faith. In 1416 a.d.9 his friend Hierony- 
mus met a similar fate, and that in the identical 
place. These persecutions violently exasperated 
the Bohemians, and for twenty years the followers 
of Huss avenged themselves in every possible 
way on all popish adherents. The conquest of 
Constantinople by the Turks, in the year 1453 
A.D., produced a great effect on the whole of 
Europe. Many Greeks had taken refuge in 
Italy, from the fear of the barbarous hordes of 
Asia, and were received by the Italians with 
great hospitality. Florence, which was honoured 
with the most learned of these Greeks, was an 
object of envy ; and soon there was not a town in 
Italy which could not boast of at least one GFreek 
to explain the writings of his countrymen* Thus 
by the constant perusal of the Grecian poets, 
orators, and philosophers, the revival of learning 
was greatly assisted. The power of the church 
was continually on the decline, and in the year 
1500 A.D. all Italy was ripe for the subversion 
of the popish dominion and doctrines. In Ger- 
many, however, that noble energy which eventu- 
ally prompted the Reformation and completed its 
triumph, as yet lay dormant, and still remained 
to be awakened by that stirring spirit that lives 
in the literature of ancient Greece. 
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CHAP, LVL 

THE BBFOBMATION — ^LUTHEB — ^BIELANGTHON — 

ZWINGLE. 

Gebmant was the land in which the great ^.n. 
Beformation commenced. Martin Luther was 
bom at Eisleben on the lOth of November^ 1483; 
a man retiring and diffident from the seyerity of 
his early education. In the year 1501, Luther 
matriculated and entered at the university of 
Erfurd, with the intention of studying the law ; 
but, averse to the busy strife and contention of 
forensic life, in 1505, he entered a convent. 
There he became exceedingly melancholy, till in 
the year 1508 A.D., on account of his learning, 
he was summoned to fill a professor's chair at the 
university of Wittemberg. In the year 1510 
A.D. he made a journey to Rome, and there, to 
his greatest astonishment, he became acquainted 
with the extravagances of the Pope and Cardi- 
nals, which tended no little to shake his belief 
in the papal infallibility, and caused Luther to 
commence a diligent study of scripture, where he 
soon discovered numerous doctrines utterly irre- 
concilable with the tenets of popery. In the 
year 1516 A.D. a monk of the name of Tetzel 
made a journey through Saxony, selling indul- 
gences for all kinds of crimes to any sinner who 

I 
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A.D. could pay for the purchase* By this means a 
^^^' large sum of money was brought to Rome from 
divers countries and from divers people, who 
were^ of course, no littl6 encouraged in sin by the 
shameful delusion that money could procure the 
pardon of the Most High. Luther regarded these 
proceedings of Tetzel with great indignation, and 
in 1517 he drew up, at Wittemberg, ninety- 
five sentences, in which he set forth that the sale 
of indulgences was wholly unjustifiable, and a 
mere invention of the Pope to draw money to 
Rome. Leo the Eleventh, who was at that time 
Pope, summoned Luther before him. Luther 
was however, protected by the lord of his prin- 
cipality, Frederick the Wise. The Pope then 
sent an ambassador to Germany, 1518 A.D., who 
called upon Luther to recant ; this Luther re- 
fused, and, justifying his religious opinions, wrote 
a letter to the Pope. A second embassy was 
sent, in 1519, from Borne, with instructions to 
treat with Luther in a spirit of conciliation, which 
had the effect of making him the more disposed to 
concessions ; but when he discovered that prepara- 
tions were at the same time making to take him 
as a prisoner to Rome, he not only defended his 
former opinions, but further asserted that the 
power assumed by the Pope was utterly without 
foundation either in the word of God or the 
writings of the ancient fathers. In 1520 A.D., 
. the Pope placed Luther under the ban of excom- 
. munication. But Luther publicly burnt the 
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Pope's bull, and called upon the whole Grerman 
nation to abjure the usurpations of Borne, to 
suppress monasteries, and no longer to require 
celibacy of the priests. Several princes joined 
in this protest. In 1521 a«d., an imperial diet 
was held at Worms by the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, and Luther was obliged to appear to make 
his defence. He appeared, however, under the 
safe conduct of the Emperor, and explained before 
that numerous and august assembly the doctrine 
which he held, adding, that he would revoke all 
he had ever advanced against the papacy if his 
ojnnions could be refuted from the Bible ; other- 
wise, said he ^*I cannot recognise the Pope as 
the infallible and supreme head of the church, for 
he has already committed many errors." This 
courageous speech was followed by a declaration 
of outlawry against him, which was, however, not 
made known till by the secret contrivances of the 
Elector of Saxony, Luther had been safely lodged 
in the Wartburg. From this retreat he propa- 
gated his doctrines in numerous publications ; but 
the place of his concealment was not discovered. 
His most important work was the translation of 
the Bible. In 1522 a.d., he appeared unexpect- 
edly in Wittemberg, where many innovations had 
been introduced in his name, of which he did not 
at all approve. In the mean time the sentence 
of outlawry had been forgotten, and the doctrine 
of Luther had spread far and wide, even beyond 
the territories of Saxony, and most especially in 
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A. D. He«eiL In 1524 a^d., be kdd aride his monaetic 
^^^' dress; and in 1525 be married Catberine Bora, 
wbo bad once been a nmL In 1528 be wrote bis 
krger and bis smaller catedusm. Meantime tbe 
Boman Catbolic princes exclaimed londlj against 
tbese bereaes ; imd altboogb, in 1526, tbey tole- 
rated tbe Lutberan service^ tbey ordered maas 
and otber nsages of Boman CiUbolician to be 
still observed. It was also forbidden to make any 
more converts to tbe new doctrines. Against 
tbese restrictions tbe Lutberans stronglj ''pro- 
tested," and for tbis reason tb^ obtabied tbe 
name of Protestant In 1530 a.d.5 tbey made a 
declaration of tbeir faith at Angsbnig. Still the 
new doctrines in that city were condemned as 
heretical, and tbeir diffiirion forbidden under tbe 
severest penalties. On the other hand, tbe Lu- 
theran princes joined together in a treaty of mn- 
tual assistance at Schmalcalden; and it is very 
probable that war would have followed between 
tbe two parties, had not the Emperor Charies 
the Fifth required all the energies of both 
against the threatened invasion of the Turks in 
Hungary. In 1532 A.D. the exerdse of the 
Protestwt religion was openly allowed, and seve- 
ral other demands conceded to the Beformers. 
This victory won many adherents to the Pro- 
testant cause, and many Lutheran congr^ations 
arose even in the states of the Emperor. All this 
the Emperor regarded with a very unfavourable 
eye, while the Pope continually urged him to ac* 
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tioa. Still Charled was obliged to endure, for the a. d. 
Turks were then invading his territories. In 
1542, he promised for the second time peace to 
the Protestants, though secretly he was making 
preparations for war. Luther did not live to see 
the bloodshed which would result from the work 
he had begun, but died in his native town Eisleben 
on the 18th of February, 1541. His body was 
carried to Wittemberg, and there buried in the 
castle churcL One of his most faithful friends, and 
one whose counsels he often followed, was Me- 
lancthon, though during the later years of his life 
Luther's opinion of him underwent some change. 
Melancthcm was too gentle and condliatory to please 
Luther, who at times was disposed to be impetu- 
ous and severe. L^eed his impetuosity proved 
rather unfavourable to the propagating of his 
doctrincfiu Heniy the Eighth, King of England, 
for instance, was so offended at Luther, that the 
English Church, though separating from the Bo- 
misb, refused to join the Lutheran. In Switzer- 
land another person arose to dispute the doctrines of 
popery, namely, Zwingle. By his advice the mass 
was abjured, the pictures cleared away from the 
churches, and the celibacy of the clergy brought 
to an end. Zwingle differed from Luther in the 
interpretation of one passage only in Holy Scrip- 
ture. In the year 1529 a.d. an attempt was 
made to unite them on this point, but in vain ; 
each held fast by his own opinion, though resolving 
there should be no interruption to their friendship. 
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*• ^' Still Luther, shortly after, wrote ilgaiiuit Zvongle,^ 
' and pronoonoed him a heretic, upon which the 
adherents of Zwingle separated from the Lutherans 
and took the name of Beformers* 



CHAP. LVIL 

THE TIMES OF THE THIBTT TEABS' WAB. 

A. o. Immediately after the death of Luther, war 
^^^^' broke out between the Protestants and Bomaii 
Catholics. At first, the Protestants were ex- 
tremely unfortunate; but they were eventually 
successful, and obtained religious toleration by the 
treaty of Augsburg, in 1655 A. D. Still the hos- 
tile feelings of the two parties were not yet ap- 
peased ; and these animosities were encouraged by 
the Jesuits, who, since the year 1540 a*d., had 
materially assisted the cause of the Boman Catho- 
lic religion, by a life of great self-devotion, though 
too often by the sacrifice of sincerity and truth. 
This Society of Jesus (for such was the name they 
assumed) employed all its influence to re^st the 
adoption and difiusion of the doctrines of Luther. 
This mutual hostility at length broke out in the 
Thirty Years' War, which commenced at Prague 
and was also brought to a conclusion at Prague. 
The Emperor ordered that one Protestant church 
in Bohemia should be pulled down, and another 
closed. Of this the Bohemians complained at the 
court, but received only threats in reply. Incited 
by this harsh treatment, on the 23d May, 1618, 
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they told tfae imperial counaellors at Prague they 
would dispense with their servioes, and then^ 
driving the Jesuits out of the town^ they took up 
arms in their own defence. In 1619 A.D., the 
Emperor Matthias died, and was succeeded by 
Ferdinand the Second, who was much hated in 
consequence of his hostility to the Protestants. 
The Bohemians therefore elected Frederick, prince 
of the Palatinate of Pfalz, for their king ; but he 
proved a vain and ungovernable character, and in 
1620 he was defeated by the imperial troops, and 
obl^ to fly. Next year he was outlawed, and 
his lands declared forfeited ; the whole of Bohemia 
was reduced to the Austrian yoke, and the B.oman 
Catholic religion was by force reestablished. Al- 
though now no enemy remained in the field, the 
imperial troops still lingered in a threatening atti-^ 
tude on the boundaries of Lower Saxony. The 
Saxona were, therefore, compelled to arm, and 
Christian the Fourth undertook the command, 
but was defeated by Tilly at Lutter near Bahren- 
berg. Wallenstein's bands, who lived by plunder, 
fell upon Holstein, and the King was obliged to 
fly to his islands. Wallenstein now devastated 
the coimtry on the shores of the Baltic, drove 
away the Duke of Mecklenburgh, and persuaded 
the Emperor to give him the duchy. In 1629, a 
peace was arranged with Denmark, and the Em- 
peror, now victorious over the Protestants, passed 
the Edict of Bestitution, which demanded from 
the Protestants, that all the churches and monas- 
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A. o. teries which had been taken from ike Roman 
' Catholics since 1665 a. d., should be ie8t<»red. 
The Protestants, powerless to help themselves, 
now turned to Gustayus Adolphus, King of 
Sweden, and begged his assistance. By this 
time, Wallenstein by his predatory excursions had 
incensed the Koman Catholics no less than the 
Protestants; and at an assembly of princes in 
Begenburgh, in the year 1630 a. d., the Emperor 
was obliged to dispense with a portion of his army, 
and to depose Wallenstein, who resigned his eom- 
mand with suppressed indignation, and retired to 
Bohemia, where he lived in princely splendour, 
quietly watching his opportunity to be revenged 
on the Emperor. 



CHAP. Lvm. 

THIRTT TEABB'WAE — WALLENSTEIN — GUSTA- 

VUS AD0LPHU8. 

A. D. On the 24th of June, 1630 a. d., Oustavus Adol- 
^^^•phus landed in Pomerania. Gustavus was the 
greatest general of his age, and a truly religious 
sovereign. Though the Protestants had invited 
him over, they had not as yet full confidence ; 
and Brandenburg and Saxony were hostile to 
him. Gustavus soon drove the imperial troops 
out of Pomerania ; and Saxony, which had been 
attacked by Tilly for opposing the Edict of Re- 
stitution, was obliged to coll in to its dd the 
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Cng of Sweden, thongh the Saxons at first treated ^ ^ 
Mm with contempt. Brandenburg he compelled 
to jom him. Meanwhile Magdeburg, one of the 
most important of the Protestant cities, had been 
ciq;>tared by TiDy, on the 10th of May, 1631 A. d., 
and sacked under circumstances of reyolting cruelty; 
for Ghistavus Adolphus had not been able to come 
to its asristance, in consequence of being detained 
by ^ afiairs of Brandenburg and S^ony. He 
hastened to Saxony, and there, on the plains of 
Leipsic, he defeated the imperial general, Tilly, 
the victor of six-and-thirty fights, on the 7th Sept., 
1631 A. D. After this victory he penetrated 
further into the country, and delivered the Pro- 
testants of Tranconia firom the tyranny of the Em- 
peror, conquering Mayence, winning the Pfalz, 
and making his way into Bavaria. At the same 
time the Elector of Saxony had made an incur- 
sion in Bohemia and taken Prague. The thoughts 
that Vienna shoiild have to sustain a siege was 
indeed alarming to the Emperor, as he had no 
standing army, and, since Tilly had fallen, no^ 
general in Bavaria. It was now that his attention 
was directed to Tf allenstein. But the proud spirit 
of this general rejoiced to see his Emperor so 
humbled, and he refused at first to take the com- 
mand; and at last, when strongly pressed' to do so, 
he proposed the most unreasonable conditions. 
These, however, the Emperor was obliged to 
grant, and thus Wallenstein became commander- 
in-chief of all the imperial forces, and that so en- 
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A. D. tirely without control^ that the Emperor reserved 
^^^^' to himself neither the right to dictate to Wallen- 
stein, nor even to decide on the movements of his 
own army. Wallenstein had also the privilege 
of arbitrating concerning conquered territories 
entirely on his own judgments He soon was at 
the head of an army. The Saxons were driven out 
of Bcdiemia^ and Gustavus Adolphus was coni- 
pelled to retire £rom Bavaria, into which country 
he had already advanced as far as Munich. On 
the 6th of November, 1632 A.D., the hostile 
armies met at Lutzen: the Swedes were victo^- 
rious, but their victory was dearly purchased, for 
it cost them their king, Grustavus. After this 
defeat General Wallenstein had marched his army 
back into Bohemia ; and here^ by an unseasonable 
cessation of hostilities and secret treaties with the 
Swedes, he awakened the suspicions of the Em- 
peror, who readily was persuaded to belieye that 
Wallenstein had a design on the crown of Bohemia. 
Wallenstein was afterwards assassinated at Egra, 
on the 25th of February, 1634 A.D. 

For a short time after the death of Gustavus, 
the Swedes, under Bemhard, Duke of Saxe Wei- 
mar, still continued victorious ; but on the 7th <^ 
September, 1634 A.D. they sustained their first de- 
feat on German ground, near Nordlingen, and were 
obliged to fall back on Pomerania. In 1635 a.d» 
several Protestant princes, especially the Elector 
of Saxony, determined on making peace with the 
Emperor. At that moment the French declared 
war against the Emperor, and Bemhard, supported 
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by the treasury of France, conquered Elsatz, a. d. 
1638 A.IX The Swedes had agidn penetrated 
into the country, defeated the Saxons, and taken 
up their position in Schlesien. The Emperor 
proposed terms of peace, although he had all along 
been expecting and hoping the fortune of war 
would change, and place his enemies at his mercy. 
No sooner, then, had the French been defeated, 
and the Swedes withdrawn their troops to Den- 
mark, than he forgot the treaty he had proposed. 
The French, however, soon noade new conquests, 
and, crossing the Bhine, they advanced into the 
heart of Bavaria. The Danes were soon reduced 
to subjection, and in the winter of 1645 A.D., 
Torstenson, the Swedish general, was again de* 
feated in Bohemia. And now the Emperor was 
anxiously negotiating conditions of peace both at 
Osnabrucke and Munster ; still almost every ar- 
tide required an appeal to arms to enforce it. But 
when the French had lost all patience by these 
repeated deceptions, and had returned in the 
greatest fury and laid waste Bavaria, and when 
the Swedes had also taken and pillaged without 
mercy a large suburb of Prague, the Emperor 
gave way to his fears, and signed the treaty of 
peace on the 6th of August, 1648 a.d. The 
Elector of the Ffidz was reinstated, the Protestants 
were allowed the public exercise of their religion, 
and obtained in every respect equal privileges 
with the Boman Catholics. A part of Pome- 
rania was given to Sweden, and Elsatz to France. 

I 6 
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A T>. Germany was made a perfect waste, and whole 
'^'^^' tracts of land presented the appearance of a wil- 
derness. Heaps of ruins and of ashes, towns and 
villages overthrown, covered that once floornhing 
country, and even where a town was still left 
standing, many of the houses were desolate and 
forsaken. 



A. D. 

1572. 



CHAP. LIX. 

HENBT IV. 



Of all the princes that ever reigned in Europe 
one of the most renowned was Henry lY., King 
of France from the year 1689 to 1610 a.ix In 
his youth he received an excellent education, but 
espousing the doctrines of the Beformation, he 
was hated at the court of the Boman Catholic- 
king. On the 24th of August, 1572 A.D., all the 
Beformers in Paris were treacherously murdered, 
and Henry himself only escaped by pretending for 
a time that he was willing to adopt the Boman 
Catholic faith. At a later period, however, he 
stood up manfully in defence of his principles and 
Protestant rights; but when, in the year 1589 
A. D., he was next heir to the throne, the Boman 
Catholics refused to acknowledge him as their 
sovereign. It is true that Henry in 1590 A.D. 
won a battle against them ; still Paris closed her 
gates against her conqueror, and, imwiUing to 
reduce his Parisian subjects to the extremities of 
famine, he raised the siege. And now force and 



1593. 
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generonty proved equally unaTailing, and one ^-^^ 
means only remuned to give peace to his country, 
and that was apostacy. In the year 1593 A.1X, 
Henry embraced the Boman Catholic religion. 
Paris now opened her gates, and he no sooner 
entered the town than he generously pardoned all 
who had taken part agunst him. After quieting 
the whole of Roman Catholic France by virtue of 
the Edict of Nantes, he secured to the Reformers^ 
in matters of religion, a measure of freedom of 
conscience to which his own sincerity had won the 
assent of his Roman Catholic councillors^ He 
BOW sought every means of diffusing prosperity 
throughout his dominions: he eneouraged agri- 
culture, reduced taxation, planted mulberry trees, 
and introduced the breeding of silkworms, and also 
gave increased facilities to commercial intercourse, 
and endeavoured, by his own example^ to recom- 
mend simplicity of dress. No sooner was he free 
from war himself, than he took a pleasure in settling 
the dilutes of his neighbours, and more espedally 
entertained a project of humbling the tyraimical 
power of Spain, having formed the noble design 
of establishing a lasting peace among all nations. 
Notwithstanding all his philanthropic intentions, 
Henry lY. was assassinated by a fimatio named 
Francis Ravaillac, on the 14th March, 1610 A.D. 
One blessing fell to the lot of Henry, which 
monarchs can rarely call their own, namely, a true 
and noble-hearted friend ; such was the faithful 
Sully. And what, perhaps, is rarer still, Henry 
always permitted that friend to speak with can- 
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A. 9. dour and without diflguifle, or if consdous of a 

' momentary feeling of impatience, it soon passed 

awa7> and was followed hj a reconciliation which 

never failed to make the friends still more fervent 

and affectionate than before. 



CHAP. LX. 

LEWIS XIV.9 HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 

A. D. Lewis XIV. was grandson of Henry IV., and 
'reigned from the year 1643 to 1715 a.d. His 
reign was the most brilliant in the history of 
French kings, but by no means the most beneficial 
to his countiy. Lewis was naturally fond of war, 
and was himself a bravB warrior, with many great 
generab to act under his command. Lewis hum- 
bled Spain and Austria, reduced the power of 
Holland, and was master of the sea. He was at 
the zenith of his power in 1685 a. d., and in 1688, 
though every state bordering on France united 
with England against him, he still continued vic- 
torious, and in 1697 concluded a peace of which 
the terms were dictated by himself. In 1701 
arose the war which is commonly called "The 
War of the Spanish Succession." Lewis aimed at 
making his grandson Philip king of Spain, in 
opposition to Charles of Austria. Whereupon 
several of the European powers formed a oon- 
fedemcy called the League of Augsburg, which 
Lewis was unable to resist ; he was at a loss both 
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for money and ccmunanders. The exhausted ^ >>• 

• 1715 

finances of his country caused general distress and 
domestic tumult, and there is a court story which 
relates that it was only owing to ^^ a pair of gloves 
and a cup of water," that Lewis obtained terms so 
favourable even as those of the Treaty of Utrecht 
in the year 1713 A.D. Lewis XIV. died in the 
year 1715, in the seventy-fifth year of his age, 
not without expressing repentance for the offences 
of his life, but by no means lamented by his sub- 
jects. In the year 1685 a. d., Lewis had revoked 
the Edict of Nantes, and the Protestants were 
compelled, by measures of extreme cruelty, to 
return to the Boman Catholic religion. Religious 
persecutions caused thousands to emigrate, and 
these the most intelligent and valuable of his 
subjects. The reign of Lewis XIV. will ever be 
accounted a brilliant era, from the stimulus afforded 
to commerce, trade, and manufactures, and by the 
liberal patronage of the arts and sciences. In this 
reign the French language attained to such a state 
of perfection, that it was adopted as the language 
of every court in Europe, and such it remains to 
this day. Notwithstanding all the misfortunes 
which the government of Lewis produced, he was 
not, as compared by the standard of the morals of 
his day, by any means a vicious character. His 
heart was set upon greatness, and he not only 
desired a great, but a brilliant reign, and thus 
he was betrayed into a course of action tending 
rather to the personal glory of the monarch, than 
the welfare of his subjects. In manner and ap- 
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A* <>• pearanoe Lewis was a perfect gentleman, and fond 
' of being received with courtesy and honour, cod- 
seqoently he was soon surrounded with flatterers ; 
still he was not impatient of contradiction, even 
thoi^h it sometimes assumed the form of rather 
plain and homely truths. 



CHAP. LXL 

BU88IA— PETER THE GREAT — CHARLES XII. OF 

SWEDEN. 

Russia is at present the most powerftd of the 
nations in the north of Europe and Asia. Peter 
the Grreat laid the foundation of this empire during 
the years 1689 and 1725 a.d. Peter was elected 
Emperor in 1682 A.D., though only ten yea^ of 
age; but his ambitious sister, Sophia, succeeded in 
supplanting him for a time, and even meditated 
his assassination. Peter, however, retired to the 
village Preobaschenscoe, and, with the assistance 
of Lefort, formed a regiment of his schoolfellows, 
and compelled Sophia to retire to a convent His 
first business now was to drill the undisciplined 
Russian soldiers by the rules of Em*opean warfare. 
This was, however, resisted by the Strelitzen, who 
constituted the aristocratic life-guard of the former 
emperors; and having been the party instigated 
by Sophia to murder him, they still remained tur- 
bulent and unquiet. Besides these disadvantages, 
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Bossia poesessed neither navy nor commerce, a- »• 
Peter built the first ships the Russians ever pos- ^^^^* 
sessed, and actually made a journey to Archangel 
on the White Sea, to encourage the people in 
ship-building. Still it was indispensable for the 
commerce of Russia that it should have the com- 
mand of harbours either on the Baltic or on the 
Black Sea. On the Baltic the harbours were in 
the possession of the Swedes ; and on the Black 
Sea, of the Turks ; and these nations were to be 
dispossessed by nothing less than war. After 
one unsuccessful attempt in 1695 A.D., Peter 
made a conquest of the town of Asow on the 
Don, and the first Russian fleet was seen on the 
Black Sea. Meanwhile the Strelitzen, who had 
been deprived of their commissions, entered inta 
a conspiracy to murder the Czar on the 2nd of 
February, 1697. These conspirators had abeady 
assembled to carry their design into execution, 
when two of their number betrayed the plot. 
Peter, by a secret note, gave directions to an 
officer to surround thdr place of meeting at eleven 
o'clock at night, and take all of them prisoners. 
But the hour he intended to specify was ten 
o'clock, and at half-past ten, he went to the 
house where the conspirators were assembled ; and 
stepping in suddenly amongst them, aecompanied 
by only a single officer, be drank and conversed 
with them in the most affable manner, till one of 
the party, thinking the proper opportunity had 
arrived, gave the signal for the attack. Peter 
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A. !>. perceived it, sprang fonnurd, and Btrwck the diief 

^^^^' ocmqniatQr to the ground. At tbat instant tbe 

first stroke of eleren was heard; the guard, as 

appcnnted, entered the room, and the oooqnrattHs 

were all takoi prisoners. 

Peter became more and more convinced that to 
cany all his dengns into effect, Bosna must first 
become acquainted with the arts and sdences 
familiar to the rest of Eonqw; and, iberekm, 
commenced in 1697 A.ix a joomey throogh Gier- 
iHany, Holland, and England. He p r efer red not 
to travel in the character of ^nperor, and declined 
all the pomp and ceremony with which Frederic 
IIL, Elector of Brandenborg, was so denroos to 
receive him. In Holland he aasomed die dress 
of a ccnnmon ship-carpenter, and went throng 
every part of the work as an apprentice. He ako 
i^ted the workshops of all able and sdentifie 
mechanics, in order to learn their respective trades. 
This mild and affable manner won the hearts of 
nmnbers, and he induced workmen in various 
branches to come over and settle in Bussia, in 
order to spread among his subjects a knowledge 
of the arts and workmanship of Europe. From 
England especially Peter led away a large number 
of workmen. Even after his return home, Peter 
worked hard at the lathe and the forge ; and (m 
one occasion, after forging eighteen bsurs of iron, 
he sold them like any other workman, and with 
the proceeds he bought a pair of shoes, whidi he 
was very fond of exhibiting in society. He also 
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practised surgioal operations, and with his own a- ^' 
hands tapped the wife of a Moscow merchants 
afflicted with the dropsy; and extracted several 
teeth besides. Thus he acquired sufficient know* 
ledge to detect unskilful surgeons, and punished 
all who proved to be practising without proper 
qualification for their profession. In 1698 Peter 
was in Vienna when a second revolt of the 
Strelitzen called him back to Moscow, where he 
was so incensed that he ordered out one thousand 
of the rebels foi^ execution. 

In his last journey Peter had formed an alliance 
with Poland and Denmark, having for its object 
the conquest of the country on the Baltic from 
the Swedes. But Charles XIL of Sweden, a 
young and warlike prince, soon reduced the Danes 
to terms of peace ; and in the same year (1700) he 
defeated a large army of the Russians, and, con- 
quering Poland, put the king Augustus to flight, 
1702—1706 A.D. 

Peter meanwhile took advantage of the absence 
of Charles XIL, and conquered all the coast of 
the Baltic from the Gulf of Finland as far as 
Prussia, and in 1703 founded the city of St. 
Petersburg. In 1708 Charles XIL made another 
attempt against Peter's dominions, and, spreading 
terror wherever he advanced, expected to win 
Moscow itself. But now provisions failed, and 
the Ukraine, on which Charles depended for 
assistance, remained true to Peter. A battle was 
fought at Pultowa, in 1709 A.D., at which Charles 
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A. o. ^Qg wounded, and the Swedes were completely 
'overthrown. Charles next excited the Tur^ 
against Peter, and soon the small army of the 
Czar was surrounded \>j 200,000 Turks. The 
Czar seemed lost and beyond all power to save 
him, when, at the suggestion of Catharine, whom 
he afterwards married, an attempt was made to 
bribe the Turkish general The attempt, sue* 
ceeded. Peter abandoned the town of Asow, and 
saved both himself and his army, 1711 A.D. 
Charles lingered among the Turks in the .hope of 
exciting them to another campaign, but in vain. 
Peter in the meantime secured himself in the 
possession of his conquests on the Baltic, and after 
Charles's death he obtained, by the peace of 1721 
A.D., Liefland, Esthland, Ingermaunland^ and a 
part of Finland. In the courseof this war, Peter 
had made a second journey through Europe be- 
tween 1716 and 1717, endeavouring by his ex- 
ample as well as commands, to extend the know- 
ledge of foreign acquirements, and teach the 
Russians the manners and customs of civilised 
countries. He dispensed with the custom of 
falling down in homage to the Czar ; enforced the 
wearing short coats instead of the long mantles 
before in use ; he ordered the long beards of the 
men to be shaven off and caused women to enter 
more into general society ; he also caused many 
books to be translated into the Russian language, 
and founded many schools. Peter the Great died 
28th of January, 1725 A.D. 
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CHAP, Lxn. 

FBUSSIA — ITS HISTOBT. 

Pbussia, the smallest of those powerful kingdoms 
which flourished in the eighteenth century, owes 
its aggrandisement to Frederic WiUiam the 
Grreat, who rdgned during the years 1640 and 
1688 A.D. His victory over the Swedes near 
Fehrbillin, in 1675> first rendered his name glo- 
rious. He colonised and enriched Ins provinces 
with the French Reformers who had fled £rom Paris, 
and at the same time encouraged the arts and 
sciences. His son, Frederic L, who reigned be- 
tween the years 1698 and 1713, assumed in 1701 
the title of King. Frederic William L was 
the very pattern of economy, and a true father 
to his people. He followed the practice of his 
grandfather, in filling his dominions with industri- 
ous foreigners. He assembled a powerful and dis- 
dplined army, and left at his death a well-filled 
treasury. Frederic IL knew how to avail him- 
self of his father's acquisitions. Maria Theresa 
of Austria refused to resign some Schlesien prin- 
cipalities, which justly belonged to Prussia; where- 
upon Frederic in 1741 conquered the whole of 
Schlesien ; and by a treaty of peace Theresa was 
obliged to resign the whole territory. Theresa 
secretly meditated revenge, and formed a con- 
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A. D. federacy against Frederic> with Russia^ Saxony, 
' France, Sweden, and several Grerman kingdoms. 
Hence arose the seven years' war, from 1756 to 
1763. Frederic marched against his enemies, 
and in 1756 took the whole of the Saxon army 
prisoners, won a victory near Prague in 1757, 
and, though defeated at Collin, he gained in the 
same year several other splendid victories; one 
over the French, near Eosbach, a second over 
the Austrians, near Leuthen, and a third over the 
Bussians, near Zeradorf, which eventually drove 
the enemies of Prussia from her territories. On 
the other hand, his defeat near Eunersdorf, the 
plundering of the enemy, and the desperate ex- 
ertions of all the powers of the land, so weakened 
him that in 1760 the hopes and wishes of enemies 
were well nigh crowned with success. However, 
in January 1762, Elizabeth of Bussia died. Her 
successor, Peter IIL, united the forces of Bussia 
and Prussia, and, though he died in July, his wife 
Catherine II. made peace with the King. 
France, for want of money, was unable to con- 
tinue the war, and therefore, in 1763, a general 
peace was concluded with Frederic II. without 
yielding one foot of land. Having now won for 
his country the respect of all foreign powers 
by war, Frederic endeavoured by good laws and 
the establishment of manufactories, to increase its 
power and independence. 

Frederic II. died on the 17th of August, 1786, 
a pattern for all the sovereigns of his age. 
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CHAP. LXIIL 

THE BRITISH NAVY — SHIPPING — COMMEBCE — 

AND DI8C0VEBIES. 

Gbeat Britain has now a more powerful navy 
than any other nation, and her merchant vessels 
sail in every known sea. The foundation of this 
extensive power was laid bj Queen Elizabeth, 
between the years 1558 and 1603. At that time 
Spain was the first kingdom in Europe. The 
vessels of Spain brought over the precious metals 
of America, and the Portuguese transported to 
Europe the merchandise of India. But the per- 
secutions exercised by Philip II. upon the Pro- 
testants of the Netherlands hurried them on to 
revolt. Elizabeth seized this opportunity of as- 
sisting the Netherlands : seven of those provinces 
declared themselves independent of Spain, and, 
since 1579, have formed the state called Holland, 
under their own government. From this time 
the English and Dutch sought every opportunity 
oi breaking the power of the Spaniards. They 
ventured even with small vessels on voyages to 
the East and West Indies, and also to America ; 
and generally returned heavily laden with valuable 
booty. Sir Francis Drake accomplished the se- 
cond voyage that ever was made round the world ; 
the first being that, already described, of Ferdi- 
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A.n. nand Magellan, in 1522. To avenge all these 
^^^^'acts of hostilities at a single blow, Philip IL 
equipped a formidable fleet, called the Invincible 
Armada, designed utterly to crush the power of 
England ; but, in every engagement, the lighter 
vessels of the English did considerable damage 
among the larger and less manageable ships of the 
Spaniards; and, in 1588, by the merciful interpo* 
sition of Providence, a storm arose, which favoured 
the valour of the English, and utterly destroyed 
this proud work of men's hands. From this 
epoch the power of Spain gradually declined, and 
the spirit of enterprise before dormant in England 
awoke. Instead of mere expeditions for plunder, 
a flourishing trade arose, the foundation of British 
prosperity, which has ever since been increasing. 
In 1651, Cromwell, the Protector, gave a new 
impulse to the conmierce of Britain by the Navi- 
gation Act, the effect of which was, that no nation 
should be the carrier to England of any freight 
but the productions of its own respective soil or 
manufacture. This tended much to impair the 
commerce of Holland, consisting, as it did, chiefly 
of foreign commodities, and the naval power of 
England was greatly augmented in a short space 
of time. And although, in 1688, William^ Prince 
of Orange, and Governor of Holland, bectune 
King of England, the English merchants success- 
fully resisted every attempt to make even the 
least alteration in the navigation laws in favour of 
the trade of Holland. Since Lewis XIV., and 
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all lu8 minifiters and generals, sought for military a. d. 
raiher than for naval glory, and therefore the 
naval power of France was comparatively neg- 
lected» and since the same line of policy was 
followed by his successors, England had little to 
oheek the extension either of her shipping or her 
oommerce; and thus Great Britain attained a 
lii^ and commanding position in the rank of 
nations, without even the necessity of winning it 
by her arms; and in other respects the British 
enjoyed general prosperity between the years 
1714 and 1740. 

The year 1740, however, saw the commence- 
ment of hostilities between England and France, 
which continued, with only brief intermissions, 
till a late period, producing in the English greater 
energy and enterprise, and an increased sense of 
the value of her independence, and also of the 
importance of securing every possible advantage 
in domestic and foreign commerce. 

In the course of the seven years' naval war, 
between 1755 and 1762, the English won Canada, 
in North America, from the French, and also 
Florida from the Spanish ; and in the peninsula 
of India, where the French and English merchants 
had previously conducted their several commer- 
cial establishments on a good understanding, each 
now endeavoured to damage the interests of the 
other ; and the French were almost driven out of 
India in 1761. The British espoused the cause 
of certain native princes, and were rewarded for 

K 
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A. D. their services both with territory and with trea- 
^^^' sure. The result of this connection was^ that, by 
the superior strat^y and policy of Europe, seyeral 
princes became dependent on the British. The 
Indians, however, soon complained of oppression, 
especially Hyder Ali, of Mysore, who, supported 
by the French, became a formidable antagonist 
between 1779 and 1783. Hyder Ali eventually 
recovered all the territory of which he had been 
deprived, and bequeathed it, at his death, to his 
son, Tippoo Saib. The English, however, b 
1792, succeeded in forming an alliance with 
several Indian princes against Tippoo Saib, and 
deprived him of a third part of his dominions; 
and, in 1809, the town of Seringapatam was taken, 
and the whole kingdom of Mysore, with all its 
treasures, fell into the hands of the British. Thus 
a society of English merchants, by the name of 
the East India Company, obtained command of a 
country, which is at least double the extent of all 
the- British possessions in Europe. 

The Dutch, it is true, still retain some pos- 
sessions in the East Indian Islands; and the 
French, Portuguese, and Spanish, have beautiful 
islands and fruitM territories in South America 
and the West Indies ; still, as the English have 
the command of the sea, no other vessels but 
British are permitted to trade in East and West 
Indian produce, and this the Germans obtain al- 
most exclusively from the English merchants. 
The English have also invented a variety of in- 
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genious machinery, which ^ves them a facility in a. s. 
the manufacture, and therefore the principal tiude, ^'^^^* 
in woollen and cotton stuffs, steel and iron wares, 
and in various other articles. The steam-engine, 
for example, is the invention of the English, We 
may also thank that nation for a more accurate 
knowledge of different parts of the world. 

James Cook, among others, a man of humble 
birth, and originally a common sailor, rose by his 
talents and energy of character to the command of 
a vessel, and made three voyages round the world. 
In 1768 Captain Cook sailed round the south 
point of Cape Horn, through the Straits of Le 
Maire into the South Sea, investigating more 
espedally Otaheite and New Zealand ;. and, after 
examining the coast of New Holland and New 
Guinea, he returned to England in 1771. 

On his second voyage. Captain Cook made still 
further discoveries between 1772 and 1776. The 
most important result of his observations was, a 
satisfactory report that no greater extent of land 
towards the South Pole existed than had been 
already discovered. In the summer of 1744, Captain 
Cook penetrated through icebergs further south 
than any European had ever sailed, till a field of 
ice, extending further than the eye could reach, 
put a stop to his further progress. On his voyage 
home he discovered several islands, among which 
were New Caledonia and South Georgia, covered 
with eternal snow. Those islands lying between 
Asia and Africa, of which the principal is New 

K 2 
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A. 1). Holland^ are called by one common name. Ana- 
^'^^^'tralia, meaning Southland, because they lie for 
the most part in the southern hemisphere. In 1776^ 
Captain Cook sailed, for the third time, to discover 
whether any northern passage existed between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Sailing round the 
Cape to New Holland and Otaheite, and thence 
northwards, he discovered the Sandwich Islands; 
Bailed more leisurely through Behring's Straits 
between Asia and America, but came at last to 
impenetrable fields of ice, and observed reflections 
in the heavens showing nothing but ice north- 
wards. He then returned to the Sandwich Isles, 
where he was killed in a skirmish with the natives, 
14th February, 1779. Captain Cook in his second 
voyage was accompanied by two Germans, named 
Beinhold Forster, and his son, Greorge Forster. 



CHAP. LXIV. 

BBITISH COLONIES IN NOBTH AMEBICA. 

A* ^' The eastern coast of North America was colonised 
'by the English in 1583, and that part of the 
country which was first brought into civilisation 
was cidled Virginia. In the year 1620 a number 
of Puritans, emigrating from their native country, 
founded New Plvmouth and also the State of New 
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England. In 1632 a third party of settlers went a. b. 
over and peopled Maryland. All these colonists ^^^^ 
received a written declaration that they should 
remain in the enjoyment of the same rights as in 
England^ and under these favourable circumstances 
the states they had founded immediately flourished. 
The first occasion on which they became sensible 
of their advantages, and fully availed themselves 
of them, was when the French opposed their 
settling on the river Ohio, and thus compelled 
them to take up arms in their own defence. Aq 
soon as England recognised the importance of 
her colonies, she endeavoured after 1763 to place 
some restrictions on their independence. The 
colonies were forbidden to establish manufactories; 
duties were imposed on articles of consumption ; 
and in 1765 they were ordered to use stamped 
paper from England. These restrictions excited 
liniversal dissatisfaction. The Americans avoided 
all commerce with England, and were not even 
induced by the cheapness to purchase their wares. 
The consequence was that in 1766 the manufac- 
turers and the merchants of England complained 
of a dreadful stagnation in trade, and it was found 
necessary to repeal the Stamp Act But to com- 
pensate for this loss of duties, a duty was laid in 
1767 on glass, paper, colours, and tea. At the 
same time the Americans made an agreement to 
receive no goods of English manufacture, and at 
different places the custom-house officers were 
lU-treatied. In 1769 the English sent troops to 
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A. n. America, to make prisoners of the disoontented, 
^^^^* and to send them to England for triaL 

Still the Americans would have no dealings 
with England. Many manufactories were dosed, 
and the duties were obliged to be taken ofL One 
duty only remained, a duty of three-pence a pound 
on tea. So now the Americans renewed their 
conmierce with England for every article but tea 
alone. The English now allowed the export of 
tea to be duty firee, and thus were enabled to sell 
it at a cheaper rate than the Americans could buy 
it of any other country. They were, however, 
still forbidden to land it ; and in 1773 three hun- 
dred and forty-two chests of English tea were 
thrown into the water at Boston. And now the 
time was come for trying to reduce the colonists 
to obedience by force. But they determined on de- 
fending themselves. They formed thirteen smaller 
assemblies of the colonies, and one diief assembly, 
meeting at Philadelphia. In 1776 they declared 
themselves a free republic, whoUy independent of 
England ; and, supported by all those European 
powers which had hitherto secretly envied the 
greatness of England, they maintained their de- 
claration by several victories; and in 1783 England 
was compelled to recognise the '* Independent 
United States of North America." The General 
of the United States in this war was Washington. 
The representative of the colonies in London, 
their negotiator in Paris, and the l^slator of 
Pennsylvania, the principal State, was Franklin^ 
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A. D. 



who> in early life^ had been a journeyman printer. 
Franklin had also acquired great celebrity by the ^'^'^^' 
invention of the lightning conductor^ an invention 
which was founded on a discovery that electricity 
and the fluid discharged in lightning are the same. 



CHAP. LXV. 

FBEKCH BEVOLUTION — NAPOLEON. 

The great debts contracted by Lewis XIV. were 
still more increased by his successor Lewis XV., 
whose reign unfortunately extended from 1715 to 
1774. The whole country was exhausted^ and 
the sovereign actually carried on an usurious 
traffic in com. Lewis XYI. was a very amiable 
monarch, and was anxious to relieve the country; 
of all possible burthens, but he had not the ad- 
vantage of able ministers and financiers. The 
national debt increased, and the taxes became more 
oppressive. To assist himself and his people, the 
King called a National Assembly. The people, in- 
spirited by the opportunity presented of giving a 
free expression to their feelings, demanded that 
the noblesse and the clergy should bear their fair 
share of the burthens. Incited by their appre- 
hensions, both of these classes made a pretence of 
yielding, but indirectly excited the people to make 



A. D. 

1774. 
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A. 9. further demanda, and in a more imperious manner^ 
* and at the same time they represented to the King 
that those demands amounted to rebellion. The 
King in his alarm brought foreign troops into 
Paris^ and dismissed the popular favourite^ Necker^ 
in 1789. Hereupon the people took up arms in 
their own defence, and on the 14th July they 
conquered the Bastile* Nobles and priests took 
to flight, the King and the royal family were 
brought prisoners from Versailles to Paris, and 
when the nobles had excited Austria to war^ and 
the King had made an attempt to escape, he was 
placed in closer confinement. The monarchy was 
now at an end In 1792 France was declared a 
Republic; and on the 21st of January, 1793, the 
king was guillotined. Meantime the Republicans, 
inspirited by their successes, conquered every 
enemy upon their frontiers, and, after a ten years' 
war, obtained peace on most favourable terms: 
even England, powerful as she was, was obliged 
at the peace to give up all her conquests in the 
war. During all this time France was expe* 
riencing horrors and misery from civil commotions, 
Robespierre, about 1793, had conunitted the most 
cruel murders: the other five directors who fol- 
lowed him were powerless. From 1799 Buona- 
parte was at the head of affairs in France, first 
under the title of Consul, with regal authority, but 
from 18th May, 1804, as Napoleon, Emperor of 
the French. In 1805 he became King of Italy, 
and in 1806 Protector of the Rhenish Confederacy* 
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He reduced his country to a state of trtinquillity^ a. d. 
drew up a code of laws^ and re-established divme ^^^^ 
worship, and, above all, brought his army to such 
a state of discipline, that the best forces of the 
continent were unable to withstand them when led 
on by Napoleon in person. Several powers op^ 
posed his schemes of aggrandisement. Austria 
was quickly conquered in 1805; the Prussian army 
was routed in the following year ; and the armied 
of Bussia were several times defeated in 1807, bo 
that Alexander was obliged to accept the terms of 
the peace of Tilsit. Austria made great exertions 
in 1809 to recover her ancient fame and power, 
but without success. By each of her last treaties 
she lost a portion of her territory, and paid dearly 
to Napoleon for suspension of hostilities. Three 
states alone remained exempt from the general 
submission extorted by the fortunate conqueror, 
namely, Spain, which made a strong opposition to 
Joseph Napoleon when forced upon her as her 
king, an opposition she supported in many bloody 
battles; England, the mistress of the sea, which 
supported Spain with large resources ; and Bussia, 
which appeared from its very position to be safe 
from any attempt on the part of France. Bussia 
was not, however, so secure as it appeared ; she 
formed an alliance with England. In the summer 
of 1812 Napoleon crossed the Niehmen, and a few 
months later marched into Moscow. Here, how*^ 
ever, that tide of fortune which had borne him oa 
victoriously through so many bloody battles begaa 
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A,JK ix} torn. While his army was lesting in their 
^^^^dty, the forces of Bussia were increaaiiig in 
numbers and strength* The fire of Mosoow, by 
some ascribed to design and the self-devotion of 
the Bussiansy and by others to the carelesBPese of 
the French soldiery^ soon drove Ni^xdecm fiam 
hb quarters ; and without having encountered his 
enemy, or accomplished even the semblance o£ a 
n^otiation — for the Muscovites abandoned thdr 
city, and not a soul appeared dther to defy or 
conciliate the conqueror — Napoleon was obliged to 
give the word to march back to France. On his 
retreat the severity of the fix)sts of Bussa, and an 
enemy always ready either to contest each pass, 
or press upon the rear, destroyed almost the whole 
of his inunense army. 

Bussia, Prussia, and Austria, now formed 
in a confederacy, which was joined by Sweden 
and some of the German princes. On the 
18th of October, 1813, the alUes won a glorious 
victory at Leipsic; on the 31st March, 1814, 
Alexander and Frederic William IIL made 
their triumphant entry into Paris. On the 3d of 
April, Napoleon was deposed, and the island of 
Elba assigned as his future residence for life* 
Lewis XYIIL was restored, and by the terms of a 
general peace, settled at Paris, France was limited 
to her ancient boundaries. However, on the 1st 
of March, 1815, Napoleon fled from Elba, landed 
in France, and, being joined by the greater part 
of the army, was soon once more a formidable op« 
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ponent. Lewis XYIII. was obliged to leave Paris^ A.n, 
and Napoleon immediately entered. Austria^ ^^^^ 
Sussia, Prassia^ and England renewed their al- 
liance, and their numerous armies crossed the 
Shine. On the 18th of June^ Napoleon was 
totally defeated on the plains of Waterloo by 
the allied armies of England and Prussia, and was 
again obliged to leave his capital in the hands of 
his conquerors. Escape being impossible^ Napo- 
leon surrendered to a British man-of-war, and 
was sent as prisoner for life to the island of St. 
Helena, where he died on the 5th of May, 1821. 

Another general peace was concluded at Paris 
in November, 1815. All that remained to be 
settled about the affidrs of Germany was brought 
to a conclusion at Aix-la-Chapelle, in October, 
1818. 

It was now hoped that Europe, so long con- 
vulsed, had been at last restored to a state of 
lasting tranquillity. But in March, 1820, tumults 
broke out in Spain. Ferdinand was compelled by 
his people to limit the arbitrary powers of his 
sovereignty by a free constitution. This example 
was soon followed by the Portuguese and the 
Brazilians, and then by the Neapolitans and the 
Sicilians. But the Emperor of Austria, in the 
year 1821, reduced Naples and Sicily once more 
under the authority of their respective kings ; and 
in 1823 France effected the same with respect to 
Spain. We now turn to the more pleasing con- 
sideration of the rise of free and independent 

•k6 
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A. D. States in the old Spanish colonies; the recogni-> 
**^' tion of the free Negro state of St, Domingo ; 
and the spirit with which^ in 1821^ the Greeks 
resbted the usurped dominion of the Turks, and 
asserted their freedom by force of arms. To check 
the ascendancy of the Turks, the English, Bus* 
siaus, and French united in 1827 for the protection 
of the Greeks, and destroyed the Turkish fleet at 
the battle of Navarino, drove the Turks out of 
the Morea, and endeavoured to insure the inde- 
pendence of Greece. In 1828 and 1829 the vic- 
tories of the Bussians in Asia and Europe shook 
the Turkish kingdom to its foundations, but did 
not utterly destroy it. 

In 1830 the French revolted against their king, 
Charles X., in his designs upon their liberties, 
and placed on his throne Louis Philippe Duke of 
Orleans. The Belgians also rebelled agamst the 
King of the Netiierlands, and new storms threat-* 
ened the peace of Europe. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION, 



CHAP. L 

1. What is the {>roTmce of Histonr ? 

2. Can the historian record every fact ? 

3. Show what is the principle of his selection. 

4. How does he deciae what is ** important f *' 

CHAP. n. 

1. The date of the Creation? 

2. What is the earliest of all histories ? 

3. Give from Genesis the work of the six days re< 
spectiyelj. 

4. Has not absurdit;^ marked the speculations of those 
"wise above what is written ?*' 

5. Is the earth even now in a state of change ? In what 
respects? 

6. When and where was one of the most memorable 
earthquakes? 

CHAP. m. 

1. How was the earth peopled ? 

2. Have you any reason for saying that man is above all 
other creatures ? 

3. Collect from the three first chapters of Grenesis all that 
is said of man and his privileges. 

CHAP. IV. 

1. Was labour always the doom of man? 

2. Who first made man clothes? 

3. Was agriculture or the chase man*s first resource ? 

4. What are Nomades, an4 their mode of life ? 
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CHAP. V. 

1. In a rude state, man*s talents are of coarse dormant, 
and many of his powers undeveloped. What afibrds the first 
stimulus ? Is the hunter*s life most £Eiyourable for improve- 
ment? 
,2. What chan^ would agriculture introduce in living f 
3. What was we state of ancient agriculture ? 

CHAP. VL 

1. What was the ancient mode of preparing com for 
food ? How did it differ firom our bread ? 

2. Are mills mentioned in the Books of Moses ? Where 
else in the Bible ? 

3. When were windmills introduced ? 

^ 4. How did the Greeks, Romans, and Israelites respec- 
tivelyprepare their flour? 

5. The earliest mention of a kind of beer ? 

6. Which was first known, wine or beer ? 

7. Are there many nations whose only beverage is water ? 

CHAP. vn. 

1. Are there any barbarous nations unacquainted with 
fire? 

2. Read the story of Prometheus in the Classical Die* 
tiona^. 

3. How would fire be first discovered ? 

4. How would fire introduce Metallurgy ? 

5. Was iron the most common metal anciently ? 

6. What countries first excelled in stone buildings ? 

7. How old, at least, are the Pyramids ? 

[Here read some account of the Pyramids and the history 
of the Israelites in Egypt. ^ Bollin : ** and Heeren*8 ^ An- 
cient Nations ** useful J 

CHAP. vm. 

1. Whence did man receive language ? 

2. Recite another, and a strange account ? 

3. The most ancient language now known ? 

4. Does not language greatly change in time ? 

[Read and compare pages of Chaucer and of Pope ; of 
Hooker and of Hume, or of any modem history.] 

5. What causes changes in a language ? 

[Read an article in a Cydopsdia on ** Language.**} 
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CHAP. IX. 

1. Can men congregate without government ? 

2. The earliest form of it ? 

3. The choice of a governor, how at first determined ? 

4. Were governments originally hereditary ? 

5. What people had the m^t known code of laws ? 

6. Discriminate between an absolute monarchy, an aris- 
tocracy, a democracy, and a constitutional monarchy. 

CHAP. X. 

1. How far back can the historian find any satisfistctory 
data? 

2. What country has the earliest remains of art ? 

3. For what are Egypt and the Nile remarkable ? What 
is the Delta P 

[Inquire into the cause of the overflowing of the Nile.] 

4. The earliest writing materials ? Whence " Paper P " 

5. In what does Egypt abound, and in what deficient P 

6. Distinguish " Obelisk " firom " Pyramid." 

7. Mummies, how prepared, where found, of what date P 

CHAP. XL 

1. Explain the division of *^ Castes.** 

2. Who were the priests, physicians, and their principle 
of action P 

3. At what intervals did the Nile overflow P 

4. How much must be added to make this coincide with 
the solar year P 

5. How did Julius Caesar alter the calendar, and how 
was it still imperfect P 

6. What did Pope Gregory XIIL to the calendar ? 

7. Have the Russians vet adopted his plan P 

8. What animals did the Egyptians worship P 
[Pritchard's " Ancient Egjrptians " recommended.] 

9. When did the Egyptians first allow intercourse to 
foreigners P 

10. What of Psammeticus P 

[Attend to the incidental remarks on the Egyptians in 
the ** Pentateuch."] 

CHAP. xn. 

1. Relate the history of Abraham. What idolatry 
common in his days P 
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2. Explain how the Israelites came into Egypt. Its date ? 

3. What of Goshen ? 

4. Did Moses lead them into Canaan ? 

5. Who was Joshua ? What of the tribe of Levi ? 

6. How long were the Israelites in Egypt ? How many 
at departure f 

CHAP. xin. 

1. Was Canaan uninhabited, or did the people yield at 
once to the invaders ? 

2. How far was Canaan from the Isthmus of Suez ? Its 
divisions, its width and breadth. Compare it with part of 
England, 

3. Who chiefly disputed the possession of Canaan with 
them? Name the cause of their defeats, the protectors 
and governors raised to deliver them. 

4. How long did they live without a king ? 

5. What striking description of a Tyranny is given m 
1 Sam. viii. 

6. How did Saul displease Samuel, and act wickedly ? 

7. Whom did Samuel anoint in his stead ? 

8. The end of Saul ? How many suicides are mentioned 
in Scripture ? (1 Chron. x. 5.) 

9. What were the brightest days of the kingdom ? Ex- 
tent in David*s time ? The attempt and end of Absalom ? 

10. Solomon, his date, treasures, commerce? What 
caused discontent and a revolt ? 

11. How was Palestine divided at his death ? 

12. How did this division prosper ? 

13. The captivity of Judah, when and how ? 

14. How much earlier, and by whom, did Israel fall ? 

15. What became of the Temple? When did Judah 
return and rebuild ? When was it again destroyed, and by 
whom ? Name our Lord*s prophecies of its destruction. 

CHAP. XIV. 

1. What probably first gave the idea of boats, and of 
what kind were the first vessels ? 

2. What nation first ventured out of sight of land 

3. When was the compass discovered in Europe ? 

4. What nations now Duild the finest ships ? 

5. What is there curious to observe in the account of 
Tyre and its commerce in the 27th chapter of Ezekiel ? 
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6. How many passengers did the ship carry in which 
St. Paul was wrecked ? (276.) 

CHAP. XV. 

1. Is navigation connected with commerce P 

2. The earliest form of conmierce ? 

3. Explain the use of money as a common measure. 

4. What weights and scales are of the earliest invention ? 

5. Were metals the only kind of money ? 

6. Of what metals were the coins at dmerent times ? 

7. Were precious metals always stamped for conmierce ? 

8. To what geographical discoveries did love for commerce 
lead? 

9. Is not commerce a temptation as well as a blessing ? 

10. What is said of the slave trade ? 

11. What political influence does commerce exercise? 

CHAP. XVI. 

1. The most ancient commercial nation ? 

2. By what time must the harbour of Sidon have been 
formed? 

3. Trace the route of Phoenician merchants. 

4. What colonies did they found ? 

5. Where was the ancient Tarshish ? 

6. Did the Phoenicians ever come to England ? and what 
did they find? 

7. Where did they trade besides on the sea ? 

8. What did they get from Arabia ? and what did they 
manufacture and export ? 

9. How were Tyre and Sidon destroyed in b.c. 600 ? 

10. Relate a subsequent capture in b.c. 333. 

CHAP. xvn. 

1. The foundation of the Assyrian empire? its division 
and conquest ? 

2. The founder of the Persian empire ? its date? 

3. Of the Macedonian empire and its dissolution ? 

4. The date of the building of Rome ? how long before 
the Empire was divided into the Eastern and Western 
Empires ? 

5. When was the Western overthrown ? 

6. When were the Empire of Charlemagne and the 
tiahomedan Empire respectively founded ? 

7. The end of the Frank Empire ? 
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8. The end of the Mahomedan ? 

9. Describe the Empire of Charles V^ its rise and dis* 
solution. 

10. Besides Louis XIV. what other French Sovereign 
destroyed the balance of power in Europe ? their dates ? 

CHAP. xvm. 

1. Who built Nineveh, and founded the kingdom of As- 
syria? 

2. Name the famous Queen of Nineveh. 

3. How far was the kingdom extended? For what 
wonder was Nineveh famous? 

4. Into what kingdoms was this kingdom dissolved ? 

CHAP. xrx. 

1. What prediction alarmed Astyages, King of Media? 

2. How did he try to falsify it ? 

3. Relate the story of Cyrus, and how he united the em- 
pires of the Medes and the Persians ? 

4. Whence the proverb "As rich as CrcEsus?" 

5. Who was Solon ? His date ? His advice to Croesus ? 

6. What mighty empire or city did Cyrus conquer? 

7. To what boundaries did Cambyses extend the em- 
pire? 

CHAP. XX. 

1. What is the instruction and historical information con- 
veyed, even by the fabulous tales of Persia and Arabia ? 

2. Who was Harpagus, and his connection with As- 
tyages? 

3. Where is this revoltinfftale told ? 

4. Who were Herodotus, xhucydides, and Xenophon, and 
what histories did they wiite? (See Classical Dictionary.)' 

5. Is this inhuman revenge xnown elsewhere in ancient 
history ? (See " Thyestes" and " Atreus," in Classical Dic- 
tionary.) 

CHAP. XXL 

1. What was the origin of the animosity of the Persians 
against the Greeks ? 

2. What was the fate of the first Persian armament ? 

3. Find from the Ancient Greography how many Grecian 
States are within the Peloponnese ? How many without ? 
Which of these made a stand against the Persians ? 
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4. Who was Miltiades ? [Here read of Miltiades, The- 
mistocles, Pericles, in Plutarch's Lives ; if not in Classical 
Dictionary.] 

5. When were the Battles of Marathon, Salamis, and 
Thermopylffi ? [Classical Dictionary or Grecian History.] 

6. Wno was Leonidas ? describe the tactics of Themis- 
tocles. 

7. After Salamis, did the Persians ever make another 
attempt on the liberties of Greece ? 

CHAP. xxn. 

1. The two principal races of Greece. 

2. Compare the Map of Greece with England, and see 
what counties will conveniently coincide with its states re- 
spectively ? 

3. Wliat was the Spartan character ? 

4. Who was L vcurgus ? The nature of his laws ? 

5. What was the Athenian character ? Name their chief 
orators, painters, and sculptors. 

CHAP. xxm. 

1. What influence did this victory over the Persians give 
the Athenians, and how did they use it ? 

2. Describe the cause, as well as the occasion and pretext, 
of the Peloponnesian War. 

3. What was the time and origin of the plague of 
Athens? 

4. How long did the war last ? 

5. Who was Alcibiades, and what parties did he severally 
jom? 

6. What was the termination of the war ? 

7. To what might the Athenians attribute their loss P ' 
[Here read the account of the Peloponnesian War in 

Goldsmith*s, EeighlleVs, or oilier short history. Also the 
life of Alcibiades m Plutarch.] 

CHAP. XXIV. 

1. Who was Socrates? and who Plato? (Classical Dic- 
tiona^.) 

2. What was the nature of the teaching of Socrates ? His 
pupils and his doctrine ? 

3. What accusation was laid against him ? 

4. What was his fate, and at what date ? 

[Read English translation of the death of Socrates, m 
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Flato*s FlyBdoD, alao Flato*s Eatrpliroo, or wlij Soovtes 
would not escape fitun fxriflon. iead alao trandation of 
Xenophon*8 Memoirs of Socrates.] 

CHAP. XXV. 

1. Wlio was Fliili^ of Maoedon, and who Alexander die 
Great? 

2. What was the oonsequence of the dissensioiis amoi^ 
the Grecian States? 

S. Describe the campaigns of Alexander. 

4. Who was Darius r 

5. Who fought the battle of the Issus? 

6. What maiitinie city did Alexander destroj ? and what 
£d he found ? 

7. How hr eastward did he march ? 

8. When did he retreat? 

9. Where did he die? 

10. Into what monarchies was the kingdmn split ? 

11. Of what empire did thej next form a part ? 

[Read the Life of Alexander in the Family Libraij; or 
his wars in Goldsmith's history. A laiger aoooont Harms 
the best pece of history in Mitford*s *^ Greece."] 

CHAP. XXVL 

1. Where is Bmne ? When founded ? The general cha- 
racter of the Romans ? 

2. What was their chief employment in peace ? 

3. Describe their dress, meals, buildings ? 

4. The names of their kings ? Who was Tarquin T 

5. Who was Horatius Codes ? 

6. Who Mucins Scseyola ? 

7. What became of Tarquin ? 

8. Were kings asain allowed ? 

[Here read, at least, a brief history of Rome ; if not 
Pinnock*s Abridgment, the history by the C. K. Society.] 

CHAP. XXVIL 

1. Who was Pyrrhus ? Where was Epirus, and how fiur 
firom Tarentum ? 

2. Who led the Romans against Pyrrhus, and what was 
their attempt to bribe him ? 

8. When was fibrst said ** Another such a victory, and we 
jve undone?** 
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4. When do you first hear of elephants in battle ? 

6, What improyement in the art of war was now made ? 

CHAP, xxvin. 

1. Where was Carthage, and by whom founded ? 

2. What happened in Sicilj to embroil the Romans with 
the Carthagimans ? 

3. What was the date, the cause, and result of the first 
Punic war ? 

4. When did the Romans first carry their arms across the 
sea? 

5. Where did they build their first fleet, and from whet 
model ? 

6. Who first led them into Africa, and what was his 
fate? 

7. What was the cause of the second and third Punic 
wars, respectively ? 

8. Relate the story of the disinterested virtue of R^ulus. 

9. Had the Romans any losses ? 

10. On what terms did the Carthaginians afterwards 
have peace ? 

11. Did they renew the war, and why ? 

12. What was the cause of the third Punic war ? 

13. Who was Hannibal? 

[Read of Hannibal in Plutarch.] 

14. What wondrous march did he achieve ? 

15. What loss did he sustain ? 

16. Who encountered him in Italy, and with what 
tactics? 

17. Into what great danger did the Romans fall by the 
battle of CannsB ? 

CHAP. XXIX, 

1. What alliance did Hannibal form ? 

2. What great mathematician assisted him at Syracuse ? 

3. What conquests did Scipio achieve ? 

4. What was the battle of Zama, and its consequences ? 

5. To whom did Hannibal have recourse ? 

6. What was the result to Antiochus, and who was the 
next protector ? 

7. Who was Cato (see Classical Dictionary), and what 
did he advise ? 

8. What further pietext did Rome find against the 
Carthaginians? 
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9. Relate their desperate resistance : its date ? 

10. What other famous city did the Bomans destroy the 
same year ? 

CHAP. XXX. 

t 

1. What caused civil dissensions in Borne ? 

2. Into what four countries had the Bomans extended 
their conquests ? 

3. Who were the then distinguished Bomans of b.c. 60 ? * 

4. Who was Julius Csesar ? To what office was he first 
appointed ? 

5. On what policy did Fompey and Crassus decide ? 

6. Where were Usesar, Fompey, and Crassus, now seve- 
rally employed ? 

7. What was the battle of Fharsalia? 

8. What demand did Csesar make which his colleagues 
resisted? 

9. What was the cause of the conspiracy against him, and 
who were its leaders ? 

CHAP. XXXL 

1. What became of Brutus ? 

2. How did Octavius and Antony now divide the 
empire? 

3. What connection served to foment the quarrel be- 
tween Octavius and Antony. 

4. Who was Cleopatra ? 

5. The parties in the battle of Actium? Where is 
Actium? 

6. What name did Octavius assume ? Whence the regsl 
term Caesar ? 

7. By whom was Augustus succeeded? 

8. In whose reign was our Saviour bom? in whose 
crucified ? 

9. What was henceforth the form of government ? 

10. What was the fate of the empire r at what date ? 

11. Belate the story of Antony and Cleopatra. 

[Here may be read Shakspeare^s ^^Juuus Cssar,** and 
"Antony and Cleopatra;" also a more detailed account 
should be sought of J ulius and Augustus at least in a larger 
History. A few pages in Goldsmith will give a fair view of 
the empire.] 
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CHAP. XXXH 

1. What was the nature of ancient Germany ? 

2. What was the character and habits of the ancient 
Germans ? 

3. What was their civil polity P 

4. In what instances did they prove formidable to the 
Komans? 

5. What were their ideas of a future state ? 

CHAP. xxxnL 

1. In what year of Rome and of the world was our 
Saviour bom ? 

2. What was the state of religion in which the Jews were 
found? 

3. Who were the Pharisees, the Publicans, and the 
Sadducees? 

4. Under whose government was Judsea at that time ? 

5. Describe the gradual spread of the faith. 

6. What was the doom of Jerusalem ? 

. [Bead " Milman," first 50 pages of Vol. HI. ; or see 
" Jerusalem** in a Cyclopaedia.] 

7. When was Chnstianity first made the religion of the 
empire? 

8. What great dispute now arose in Christendom? 

9. Whence the origin of the monastic system ? 

CHAP. XXXIV. 

1. Name the countries comprised in the Boman empire. 

2. What enemies attacked it ? 

3. What great division was made in the year a.d. 395. 

4. Whence came the Huns, the Alares, uie Goths ? 

5. How many times was Rome plundered ? 

6. How did this cause the extremities of the empire to be 
exposed ? 

7. Whence came the Franks, Burgundians, Suevi, and 
Vandals ? 

8. What kingdom did the Goths found? 

9. What nation now invaded Carthage ? 

10. What nation was about this time mvited into Britain^ 

11. W^ho was Attila, and what kingdom did he attack ? 

12. The last of the Boman emperors ? his date? 

13. What became of the Eastern empire? 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

1. Who was Bdisarius? and <m what campaign did he 
enter? 

2. What was his success ? 

3. Explain how Italy became a proyinoe of the Eastern 
empire. 

4. Who were the Lombards, and what thdr Tictories T 

5. When did silk weavers first come into Europe ? 

6. How was silk before procured ? 

7. How did Justinian favour the manufacture f 

8. Trace its progress in Europe. 

CHAP. XXXVL 

1. When does Robertson suppose the greatest enor* 
mities were perpetrated among the human race ? 

2. What illustration is drawn from the fate of the Ameri- 
can Indians? 

3. Describe the devastation by the Vandals in Spain.. 

4. By what e^e-witness is it recorded ? 

5. Who describes their Airy in Africa? 

6. Will any invaders rouse even them, the Vandab ? 

7. Illustrate the complete devastation by the Huns. 

8. Who was Procopius, and to what does he bear 
witness ? 

9. Who were the Goths? 

10. Who were the Ostrogoths and Visigoths? 

11. T^lio destroyed the temple of Ephesus ? 

12. Describe that temple and its dimensions. 

[Collect all that b said of it in the Acts of the Apostles.] 

13. Who was Alaric ? 

14. What Roman emperor kept them at bay ? By whom 
were they defeated ? 

15. What is said of the Great Wall of China ? 

16. Against what enemy of Rome was it built ? 

17. Did the Chinese ever defend themselves against 
the Huns ? 

18. Under what king were the Huns united? 

19. How did Theodosius suffer from them? 

20. What other countries did Attila invade ? 

21. What was his end? 

22. What was the end of the empire of Attila, and the 
Huns? 
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CHAP, xxxvn. 

1. Where is Arabia, and for what celebrated ? 

2. Where was Mahomet bom ? 

3. To what miraculous appointment did he pretend ? 

4. Explain the epoch, the Hegira. 

5. What was the extent of Mahomefs conquests ? 

6. What are the tenets of the MahommedansP 

7. Who are the caliphs, and what were their conquests ? 

8. Who were the Saracens ? 

9. How far did they cany their arms, and bj whom 
defeated ? 

10. The extent and capital of the Saracen empire ? 

11. What inTentions and science do we derive from the 
Arabians? 

CHAP, xxxvm. 

1. From whence are the Arabians descended? 

2. Where did the Arabian pilgrims resort ? 

3. On what foundation is the Mahommedan futh based P 

4. What was the substance of this creed ? 

5. What is the Koran? Is it supposed to have been 
composed by Mahomet alone ? 

6. Trace Mahomet*s progress after conquering Arabia. 

7. Who succeeded him ? 

8. Describe the conquests of Omar ? 

9. Trace Omar and his successors in their various 
conquests. 

10. Who were the Ommiades and the Abassidae ? 

11. What tales describe Arabian manners in the eighth 
century ? 

12 Who founded Morocco ? 

13. Who were the Moors ? 

14. What were the Saracen capitals in the East and West 
respectively ? 

15. Did the Saracens ever attack Rome ? 

16. What fate, attendant on all large empires, befel the 
Saracens ? 

17. Explain how both Turks and Saracens awaited the- 
Crusaders in Palestine. 

18. How long did the Moors hold Spain? 

19. What was the kingdom of Granada? 

20. What means were used, and for what motive, to 
convert the Moors to Christianity ? 

L 
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21. Relate the crael expulsion of the Moors and its con- 
sequences. 

CHAP. XXXDL 

1. Name the inhabitants of (Tcrmany in A. d. 500. 

2. Who converted the Germans ? 

3. What request was made of the Franks of Germanj for 
assistance ? 

4. How did the pope at this time increase his dominions ? 

CHAP. XL. 

1. Who was Zenghis Khan, and what tribes did he 
unite? 

2. What demand did he make on the emperor of China, 
and how did he enforce it ? 

3. Describe the siege of Pekin. 

4. What were Zenghis*s conquests in the West P 

5. The nimiber of his amiy as compared witli that of 
Xerxes and that of Napoleon r 

6. The extent of the Mogul empire? 

7. How did Zenghis resemble Alexander the Great ? 

8. What was the first conquest of the succeeding Mogul 
emperors ? 

9. What was the second, and whence ^^assasmiaf" 

10. What was the third ? Did any one bum Moscow, 
before Napoleon? 

11. What is comprehended under the modem '* Mogul 
Empire ? " 

CHAP. XLI. 

1. Who were the Turkomans, and whence " Ottoman •" 

2. Who overthrew the Eastern Empire ? 

3. Whence the " Janizaries f " 

4. Name " the seven Churches ? " 

5. What happened at Rhodes ? 

6. Who was Tamerlane ? 

7. Did he follow the steps of any other great con- 
queror ? 

8. Whom did he take prisoner ? Give the story of the 
iron cage. 

9. What two nations commanding the Straits kept him 
from Europe ? 

10. How is Tamerlane described in his festivities at 
Samarcand ? 
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1 1. What prevented his Chinese campaign ? 

12. What became of the empire of Tamerlane? 

CHAP. XLIL 

1. When did Pepin die, and by whom succeeded P 

2. With what enemy did Charlemagne first contend ? 

3. To what savage sentence was Charlemagne at last 
excited? 

4. How did he come into communication with the Pope ? 

5. What was his character ? 

6. What learned contemporary did he invite from 
England ? 

7. Whom did he appoint, and when did he die ? 

8. When do we first hear of clocks ? 

CHAP. XLin. 

1. What were the earliest modes of measuring time ? 

2. How did the Babylonians divide the day ? 

3. Of what water clocks do we hear ? 

4. Who discovered the pendulum, and who introduced it 
into clock-making ? 

5. Who invented pocket watches ? 

CHAP. XLIV. 

1. What was the state of Grermany at the death of 
Charlemagne ? 

2. Who succeeded Conrad ? 

3. What were the achievements of Henry of Saxon jr ? 

4. Who was Otto, and what was the nature of his ad- 
ministration ? 

CHAP. XLV. 

1. Who were the Popes, and what their pretensions ? 

2. When was J^apal power at its highest point ? 

3. What was the atuninistration and the institutions of 
Hildebrand ? 

4. What prince alone resisted him ? 

5. What nappened between Henry IV. and the Saxons ? 

6. How did this commit Henry with the Pope ? 

7. Describe the effect of the " JBon," and Henry's sub- 
mission. 

8. What prince was elected meanwhile ? 

9. What other reverses attended Henry ? 

L 2 
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CHAP. XLVL 

1. How eaiij bid FOgrmiJiges been made to tbe Holj 
Land? 

2. Yiflien was tbe first reastanoe o^red, and bj wbom? 

3. I^lio was Peter tbe Hermit? 

4. Wbat was tbe nature and tbe resoh of bis expedition? 

5. Wbat did Godfrej <^ Bouillon ? 

6. Wbat was tbe ooi^act of bis Crusaders ? 

7. Who were tbe Knig^ of St. John, and wbat were 
their strongholda ? 

CHAP. XLVn. 

1. On wbat ally did the Christians in Palestine can ? 

2. Wbat was tne resolt to bim, and to tbe bolj cause ? 

3. Who were the other crusading princes ? 

4. Wbat part did Richard L take? 

5. What was his success, and wbat bis fate ? 

6. Belate the attempts of Innocent HL, of Andreas of 
Hungary, and of Frederick IL 

7. Wnat king of France joined tbe last Crusade ? 

8. Wbat losses did Europe sustain in these wars ? 

9. Did thej hold the Holy Land after all ? 

10. What was the effect on arts and civilisation ? 
[Read ^ Crusades,** in Cyclopeedia; also Robertson's ac- 
count in the Litroduction of his Charles Y.] 

CHAP. XLVHL 

1. Wbat is the extent of "^ The East Lidies**? 

2. How did the Grreeks obtain the produce of India, and 
by what route ? 

3. What was the route and chief mart after the time of 
Alexander the Great ? 

4. When this route became dangerous, wbat others were 
chosen ? 

5. What towns thereby gained an ascendancy ? 

6. What was the Hanseatic confederacy ? 

7. What destroyed the trade of the Hanse cities ? 

8. What route from India was by Constantinople ? 

9. What effect was produced by the Crusaders ? 

10. What made the Grenoese rich and powerful ? 

1 1 . How did they lose their trade ? 

12. What was the route by the Persian Gulf? 

13. When did the Indian commerce pass through Venice ? 
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CHAP. XLIX. 

1. How came the Portuguese into communication with 
the Arabians ? 

2. Who first endeavoured to find a passage by sea to 
India? 

3. When was Madeira discovered ? 

4. What other discoveries were made about this time ? 

5. When, and how, did the slave trade originate ? 

6. Who first discovered the Cape of Grood Mope ? 

7. Who first sailed as far as India? 

8. With what opposition did he meet ? 

CHAP. L. 

1. Who was Columbus ? 

2. What was his reasoning as to a western passage to 
India? 

3. To what governments did he apply, and with what 
success ? 

4. How long was it before he was assisted, and to what 
extent ? 

5. With what difficidties had he to contend ? 

6. On what shores did they successively land ? 

7. What induced Columbus to return ? * 

8. On what were all but Columbus most intent ? 

9. What was the result of his second voyase ? 

10. What reward did he reap for all his labours ? 

11. Why where the West Indies so called ? 

CHAP. LI. 

1. When was Brazil discovered ? 

2. What was the conduct of the Spanish adventurers ? 

3. Who was Balboa, and what was his fate ? 

4. Who was Cortez ? 

5. Who discovered California ? 

6. Trace the voyages and discoveries of Cortez ? 

7. Who was Magellan, and what were his discoveries ? 

8. Who first circumnavigated the world ? 

9. What difference in time did they dbcover on their 
return ? 

10. How is that explained ? 

11. Who was Pizarro ? 

12. How did he treat the Peruvians ? 

L 3 
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13. Have the Spanish colonies flourished? 

14. What is their present position ? 

CHAP. LIL 

1. Who opposed, and who befriended, the Portuguese in 
India? 

2. What progress did they make in India ? 

3. Who was Albuquerque ? 

4. What first opened the trade of China ? 

5. What further discoveries did Spain make ? 

6. Who won their settlements from them ? 

7. To whom did the Dutch yield them ? 

CHAP. Lm. 

1. What was the nature of ancient weapons of wav? 

2. Was gunpowder known first in Europe ? 
3.. Was It at once used in warfare ? 

4. Who invented cannons ? 

5. When was the first kind of gun made ? 

6. Trace the course of discovery. 

CHAP. LIV. 

1. Is gunpowder the most useful of all the discoveries of 
the same era ? 

2. What others can you mention ? 

3. How did the knowledge of paper reach Europe ? 

4. Who discovered the art of engraving ? 

5. How did card playing give a stimulus to that dis- 
covery ? • 

6. How did this originate printing ? 

7. When and where was printing first in use ? 

8. Who discovered it in Europe ? 

9. What partnership in the printing trade was then 
formed? 

10. What became of Faust and his companions ? 

11. What is said of the art of book-binding ? 

12. In what country is it brought to the greatest per- 
fection ? 

13. Where was copper-plate engraving discovered? 

14. What is the process ? 

15. Who was Albert Durer ? 

16. Who invented spectacles and telescopes? 
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17. How earlj was the compass known in Europe ? 

18. Who introduced it into navigation ? 

CHAP. LV. 

1. To what era do we ascribe the revival of learning ? 

2. In what country first ? 

3. What influence did this produce in favour of the Re- 
formation P 

4. What great and learned man assisted in England ? 
6, Who was John Huss ? 

6. What was his fete ? 

7. What effect on general civilisation was produced by 
the destruction of Constantinople ? 

8. What literature was chiefly difiused by that event, and 
why? 

CHAP. LVI. 

1. Who was Martin Luther ? 

2. How was his attention first directed to papal errors ? 

3. Explain the sale of indulgences. 

4. What Pope opposed, and what parties befriended, 
Luther? 

5. What were the papal errors chiefly insisted on ? 

6. What was the Diet of Worms ? 

7. Trace Luther^s progress from 1522 to 1530. 

8. When were the fint great concessions made to the 
Protestants ? 

9. What part did Charles V. take ? 

10. Name the other ffreat reformers of Luther*s time. 

11. Who was Zwingle? 

CHAP. Lvn. 

1. Who were the Jesuits ? 

2. What was the cause of " the Thirty Years* War ? " 

3. Who were the great generals ? 

4. What parties were engaged in that war ? 

5. Who was Wallenstein ? 

[Read Schiller's " Thirty Years* War."] 

CHAP. Lvm. 

1. Who was Gustavus Adolphus ? 

2. What were the successes, and what the end of Wal- 
lenstein ? 
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CHAP. LIX. 
1. WbitkiiidofliiiigwasIIenrjIV.ofPraiiceP 
3. Wliat great massacre took place in Ms jouth? 

3. What religious piirty did he espouse f 

4. Did he continue a Protestant ? 
a. What was tbe edict of Nantes P 

6- What domestic improvement did he encoorsge f 
7. What wM his end and private character^ 

CHAP. LX. 

1. Who was Louis XIV. J" 

2. To what did he aspu% P 

3. Whatwas the war of the "Spanish niccenioit?" 

4. What was the league of Augsburg F 
fi. What was the Treat? of Utrecht I" 

6. What was the character of Louis XIV.F 

CHAP. LXL 

1. Wbofranded the Bussian empire? 

2. What was his first triumph P 

3. What did ho do as to ship -building and haiboanP 

4. What conspiracy was formed and defeated ? 

6. How fiid Peter qualify himself for the ■«« of peace P 

6. What severe measures did Peter take in Moscow t 

7. What alliance did Peter form? 

8. Who was Charles XH. P 

9. Relate the contests between him aod Peter. 

10. When did Peter die, and what were his last actions f 

CHAP. Lxn. 

1. Who was the first creat king of PruswaP 

Q. What was his characterP 

8. What part was taken by Maria Theresa? 

4. What actions we're fought by Frederick P 

5. What change in Russia proved in bia favour ? 
Q. How did he improve his opportnnities ? 
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CHAP. LXIIL 

1. What was the foundation of the British navy? 

2. What was the most powerful kingdom of Europe in 
the 16th century ? 

3. What caused the revolt of the Netherlands P 

4. What powers opposed the Spaniards ? 

5. Who made the second voyage round the world ? 

6. Describe the Spanish Armada, its object, and its fate. 

7. How did Cromwell endeavour to favour commerce ? 

8. What difference of policy ^aided the supremacy of 
England ? 

9. What was commenced in 1740 P 

10. When was the seven years* naval warP 

11. What were its chief events? 

12. What war at this time was carried on in India P 

13. Who were Hyder Ali, and Tippoo Saib ? 

14. Who were the East India Company ? 

15. Who was Captain Cook, and what were his dis- 
coveries P What his fate P 

CHAP. LXIV. 

1. Under what circumstances did the British colonise 
North America ? 

2. When was their independence first attempted P 

3. What was the first cause of discontent ? 

4. What were the next measures ? 

5. Did England try to reduce the colonies to obedience P 

6. With what result? 

7. Who was Washington ? 

8. Who was Franklin ? 

9. Account for the term " The United States." 

CHAP. LXV. 

1. In what state did Louis XY. find France P 

2. What measure did he adopt ? 

3. What caused the people to take up arms P In what 
year did they take the Bastile ? 

4. What form of government was adopted ? 

5. What became of the king and queen of France P 

6. What did Robespierre P 

7. Who was Buonaparte ? 
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8. Wliat offices and titles did he successiyely assume ? 

9. Wbat was his policy ? 

10. What countnes did he conquer ? 

11. What was the nature, and what the fate, of his 
Russian campaign ? 

12. What happened between this retreat and Waterloo ? 

13. What was the end of Napoleon ? 

14. What peace ended the war ? 

15. What Eresh troubles, in 1820, commenced in Spain ? 

16. What do we now hear of the Spanish colonies r 

17. What happened at Navarino P 

18. What happened in France and Belgium in 1830 ? 



THB END. 
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